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MUSIC BOOKS. 
Good News! Good News! 


A Sabbath-School Book of great beauty 
R. At McInrosh, is one of the best, and 


ready popular, Price 35 cents. 
($1.25.) 


Saroni’s Theory of Harmony, 
A thorough and excellent work. Is 
who wish to study the science, as the maker has, ina 
large degree, the talent of making difficult things easy 
to understand. 


The School Song Book. 


A new and superior Class Book for Normal Schools 
and Female Seminaries, is a by one perfectly 
familiar with the needs of such schools. C. Eversst. 
Priee 60 cts. ; $6.00 per doz. 


JOSEPH’S BONDAGE, 
and attractive short Oratorio or Cantata. Sure to please, 


from the beauty of the story, as well as the attractive music. 
($1.25 boards; paper.) 


Ka Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Miss M. J. Youna, after twelve years’ successful experi- 
ence in the management of the ‘American School Institute,” 
has severed her connection therewith, and is now conducting 
her own Agency. 

‘eachers for ¢ nstruction ; ves inior- 
matiod te Parente ef good Schools; rents and sells School 
Properties, &c. 

Families going abroad, or spending the summer in the 
country, can be promptly suited with highly accomplished 
ladies or gentlemen. 

Miss Youne refers by permission to prominent Educators 
in every section of the country, and also to many of our 
leading families, 


T have availed myself. far ov several ag of Miss Young’s 
valuable services in securing teachers St. John’s School. 
It gives me great pleasure to say that the result has always 
been most satisfactory. I have great respect for her fn 

—_ and have reason to thank her for her patient an 
severing efforts » ae teachers for me. 

Breckenripce, D.D., Rector, &c. 

St. John’s School, ng Sing, Feb. ald 1877. 

My Dear Miss Younc: I am glad that you copn- 
tinue in a work for re. I believe yo ou yee beyond 
any other in our land, and shall always be glad to com 
send you and your work whereever I can. 

Feb. 24, 1 Rav. W. T. Wve, 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn. 

the invaluable bone she rendered by Miss Young in the edu- 


cational at ologes rs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, To the 


situations, she of t er poe 
mendations being invariably ments and 
clear discernment. The elena made through her 
Agency to our College have been most satisfactory, and I 
can without hesitation cordially commend her to all who may 
require advice in the ceestee of competent teachers or 
Wma. Cocurane, D.D., 
President Brantiond Ladies’ College, and Pastor of 
Church. 


Zion Presbyterian 

Brantford, Ont., Feb. 23, 1877. 

It gives me much pleasure to state that I a, known of 
Miss M. J. Young’s s work, in connection with the 
American School Institute, for several years, and that | 
have heard both from those who have desired to secure 
suitable teachers, and from those who were seeking for the 
position of the. most satisfactory testimony to her 
Success, and to her uniform tact, energy, and courtesy. I 
feel ee that, as Prindipdl of the American and Foreign 

Agency, her Iness will be greatly extended. 

Rev. Davip Ineuts, D.D., 
is 142 Henry Street, B 
iss. M. J. Young 1s well known fo me as 4 Christian 
lady of high character, energy, strong integrity, and 

oan experience in the usiness in which she is engaged; 
ite, prompt, and punctual in her management of ail mat- 
ters entrusted to her, she is worthy of implicit confidence, 

Services, gv. Wm. Ormiston, D.D. 
West 32d Street, New York, Feb. 9, 1877. 115 a 


National School of 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
or Clergymen, La’ Teachers, Business Men, and 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversation, 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Beading and Recitation. Charter 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 


jor Pring Term opens op Monday, April 83. Send 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., President. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


80 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. - 
ane SE ERS’ attention is called to our Agency for 
ying Teachers with positions. Constant demand ‘for 
skilled instructors. 

Principats and Heaps or Famiias should examine our 
list, com of of uinnins of the best American and For- 
eign Colleges and Seminaries. (No charge to Princi, als 
School and College 

a ‘ge Direct. —a for 
those having children to of 
Schools. Sent /ree on receipt of two 3.cent 

COTESN ORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in, School Meena, Books, Mer, 


aterial, &c., & 
ath Ave. side), New York. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR DRAWING. 


or time, term rons of ctudy, study, and other particulars, 
pees L. S. THOMPSON, Sanpusxy, O. 
DgparTMENT Art Epvucation, 
Boston, Feb. 22d, 1876 
Ha been asked to express opinion on the qualifica- 
tion of Ma. L. S. of Sandusky, O., to conduct 
an Institute for the teaching of Industrial Drawing, I have 
much pleasure in s that I consider him eminently qual- 
ified to do so. I have so high an opinion of him that I 
question whether any one in this country is better qualified 
in all the subjects, to give sound instruction in this branch 
of education to teachers of public schools. Since residin 
here, I have watched the career of Mr. Thompson wit 
great interest, and wiih some opportunities for forming an 
accurate jud pants I would say to teachers and others, that 
they may safely trust to Mr. Thompson's lead in this matter 
ndustrial hd, I hope to hear that he has been ex- 
tensively eng in such Institutes as are contemplated in 
several States for the study of this new subject, and I have 
no doubt but that all his students will be satisfied with their 
experience, and the cause of Art Education will be much 
promoted. Water Smith, 
General Sup’t. of Drawing, 
- State Director of Art Education, Mase. 


mad 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators overywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Cyclopedia of Education. 


(See Book Notice in Journal of March 224 


bd som vena uniform in size and general style with 
A merican. 
to Educational topics. Interesting to 
all literary persons. Sold only to subscribers. 

Correspondence invited, and specimen pages sent upon 
application. GEO. A. SPENCE, 

No. 123 wy 

Agent for Essex County, Mass. 
Boston Highlands, 


ounty, Mass. 115 


ALBRED BUNKE 
Agent for Middlesex 


OICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
s cured. Watrer K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No. Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 187; 7 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 


Miss E. M. COE, Principad. 
A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by 


and manufactured only for — Cor. is and Families 
Material, also, for “ Books without Words,” 24 
» to be made by the children, rg 


SILICATE. 


ILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
pted and extensivel for the iast Six Years by the 

Boards of Edacation New York, 
Stationers (stale). N. Y. ILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., on treet, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to Teacners. 107 & 


TIBBALS and SON, 
5 37 Park Row, NEW YORK; 


Have, 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
York. 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and Coll Books, 
new and second-ha pag at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all k s- Books sold only by 
Agents. A Pane of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, Mlustrations, sermons, 
and Addresses, a and other Books. Send for particulars. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No. 10 Somerset A.D. 1860.) 
ation for Harvard University and for the Scientiac Schools 


aration for Harvard 
cation. (102 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
Tuition, $ in ad- 
lentals, 
quarterly. Spring Term For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


ANNIE E. WALLCUT Sirk St, 
t. 
Boston, or THompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawi 
in Voice Culture Oct. z 


UTI 
Address: 90 Springfield street, Boston. go baer i 


Cc, S. COLBY | in- 
struction i 


desirous of perfecting them- 
To Teachers selves in French, Prorgssor 
Cyr offers his services. He gives private lessons, with the 
view ef meeting their difficulties, so as to enable them to 
fulfill their duties with greater satisfaction. Ten private les- 
sons for $15 00, with certain privileges. Address Pror. 
CYR, tow sg Institute, 174 Tremont 
street, Boston, M m4d 


-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 

at East Send ms circu- 
mending URJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all iments. Address 

“4 mer. Educatio Union,’ 131 Broadway, New- 

York, Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


of Tables and Miscellany. Also 
rithmetic Review Cards, by M. H. Faxon, 
For sale by Brewer & Titeston, 47 Franklin St. Used in 
Boston and New England generally. 106 eow tf 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Educational Publisher, Dealer in School Material,|* 


AND 


AGENOY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES. 
ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 


SCHOOLS of Grade, 


With Superior Instructors. 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 
PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 
PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS. 
TEACHERS for any Department. 
With First-class Positions. 


No Charge to Families and Schools. Send Stamp for Application Form. | 


receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


1(M) 


The U.S. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to educate— 
advertises the best Schools, and gives important facts about each. Sent Free for this purpose, on 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, Kindergarten Material, Etc., 
30 Union Square scone Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.) NEW YORK. 


{Pubulshed Weekly.” 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, &e. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 

year will open aoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Cla Scientific, Biblical, oe School. For cata- 
logues Lucius H. BuGere, D. Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON ht Colleges and Schools. 
B to both the Registrar, Dr. D. 


ELOIT COLLEGE, For cata- 


logue address President A. L, Cuarm. Si az 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Douctas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DBvRx COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smrtru, D.D., vb 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
REGORY, Regent. 
Tor “AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal 
I address the President, Georcs F. Macoun, D. D5. 


» | COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the C. B. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the arm 1. W. Anprews. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. taped cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D. 79 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus dD. Foss, D.D., President. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF roa CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical D For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. eter 426 East 26th street. 


Uns OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 
For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


INSTITUTE. 
H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC 
Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


Department of 
R. RuGGuiss, Hanover, N. H. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September 
1g and 20. S. Kngeranp, Sec’y, Boston. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
vil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


dents for Mass. Inst. of T: and other Scien- 
L. S. Burpanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


ACADEMY, Sradford, Mass. 
oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Principal. 101 Zz 


HAPPELL HILL Female 1) 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. 


DFAS. ACADEMY, Fra Ww A 
Weston, Princ.  gitf 


Boston, Mass. 
BF Young Ladies. 
SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
iveredale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuarces C. BRAGDON, Principal. 4622 


man Boarding a ay Young Ladies, 
First street, Troy, N. Y. oly 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


(Continued on next page.) 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
Scientific 
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FEMALE COLL. AND INSTITUTES. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


READ INSTITUTE 
O WORCESTER, MAS 
one of the best 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Masti. Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


—— LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized States in the 
Hream Orcutt, A.M. 

Wellesley, Mass. 
i and new circular for for 1877, apply to _ 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 
Wy FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Mass. Summer Term begins A ril 
For catalogue, terms, apply to 
M. Haske. Principal. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ACADEMY, Qui 


Prest. John Adams. for College in the 
most manner. Address W. Duamocx, LL.D. 
Bs has two departments, 

“lassical Scientifi 
Cw ell endowed, and homeli 


address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Istor 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military 
Preparatory, and 
three to 
ears of age. Special students received in al) 

s of Department. 


IN 
Ber 


pares Boys fer 
eataloeues address Bawt. F. A.M.. Principal 


ODDAERD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-clas 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musica! Institute, anc 
Commercial College. D. Buaxesias, A. M.., 
Principal, _East Greenwich, R. 63 a 
Normal and Agricultural Inst., 

gga Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. 66 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


home, thorough instr 
Address Capt. J. K Bucxtys, A.M. 


Ladies. . N. Camp, Principal. 


E(tRCE Middlebere, Mass. 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St 
has su advantages for for Classical and 
ing. A to H. T. Principal. 


SPRINGFIELD COLL. Springfield 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Stresses, A.M. 


Complete in its equipments for Classical 

study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 
EST NEWTON English and Class. School 
Address N. T. ALLEN, est Newton, Mass. giaz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


INNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain 
101 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 
T 
Course gaye het in Normal Department, two years. 


rs, address 
22 CHARLES A. MORRY., Principal. 
M4**- STATE NORMAL ART 
28 ScHnoo BOSTON. 


Sr. 
Director 
Fer circulz:s address the Curator, at the School. 6m 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russext, Principal. 


STATE SCHOOL, 
of study two Years” 
Regular course of st ey 6 two years. Advanced 
Ceurse for special classes of students. for Circula: 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS 


N Principal. 
NORMAL 8CHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. me MASS. 
For address Principal, A. G. Bovpsen, A.M 


For L 


For catalogues address the B. Ph.D 


catalog NORMAL SCHOO for 187 
For catalogues, etc., address 
|. W Dickson, Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Qme CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 

Training School. Three ful) 

in Normal, — and Classical 

Brn. German, Muses for Ladies commebces 
or adcrem JOHN OGDEN o 

EN o 

OGDEN » Principals, Worthington, Franklin 

County. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS | UNIVERSITY 
obtain the address of a 
SPE CIALIS T IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate 
American, and one of the 


NEW-ENG. JOURNAL EDUCATION 
(2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


304 tf 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scientific Models, 


TECHNOLOGICAL | SCHOOLS. 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Im 
s-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi 
and rare and pare Chemicals.” 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


roved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—/ have no partner in business. 


301 WASHINGTON ST. 


cation. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send 17 of Barry Collins’s 3- © and Title 
Suset Music for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
6 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 
P. H. RODEN, 
(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 
TAILOR, 


352 Washington St., Boston, 


Is off Fine Clothing to Order at low prices. 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


RAMING, from the the elaborate, 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 


97 tf 34 Bromfield Street. 


N. H. EDCERTON, 


Ne. 924 Chesinat St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Successor in 


Philosophical Instruments 


To J. W. QUEEN & CO. 


Physical Instruments 


Of all kinds made to order. 


Sole Agent in America for the celebrated 
MECHANICAL MODELS 
Ot J. SCHRGEDER, of Darmstadt. 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. Send for catalogue. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A New Evra in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustless, 


Box 874. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Dusicn, Mar Drawina, Examination 
Papsr, or Manuscript of any character. The vALue of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TMB and MONEY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on appli- 


PAPYROGRAPH Co., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 

— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tomes up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent Py ve AS, in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, x ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro- Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICEK BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 
It will detect and indicate 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours hours tn ad 
vance. It will tell what kind of a 
and from what quarter 
Invaluable to na re can 
= their work according to its predictions. 
will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
mi son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
Sane worm the price ef the 
combination. We a paid, to 
any address, on receipt of © Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 


We have carefully inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


N.Y ~~ A 8 

Bend danse 1 
Selle at 

Joun R. Baxer. 


“Twilight,” San Francisco, A 8 
I find ey Boeeeee’ works as well as one that pny 
ARLES ROO} 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 gd 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Holts, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 


POOUs 
SIGNAL SERVICE 
BAROMETER 


Teachers and Pupils will be * be to welcome an in- 
vention that is destined to su all those cl , dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents a: d Directors will be glad to be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, ay ae 

All will be convinced, by a 
of the Cimmax over every other Eraser in the 
15 cents for sample. 

V. G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 
CORRY, PENN. 


SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “ Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
cee Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept 
1 and 2 Bond St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M.. D.D. 
The Grand History of the Wortp Berore Apam. lis 
dateless riginy thrilling and mysterious changes in becomi 
a fit abode forman. The beauties, wonders, and realities 
Paw as shown by Scrence. So n, clear, and easily un- 
derstood that all read it with delight, Strongest commenda- 
tions. Send for Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address ¥. C. McCURDY & CO, Philadelphia 


SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 

DESCRIBED anp ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 da 
It being the only complete low price work (only $2. 30) 
treating of the entire hi buildings, — 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; illustrated, and 
$1 O1 cheer than any other; everybody wants it. One 
t cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 A gents 
for proof of the above, ions of 


oficial % and extra terms. HUBBARD 
BROT one, ublishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Caution, Gombe oda 
100,000 AGENTS WANTED. 


WORK FOR ALL, to sell the two best subscription- 
books of the xa ist. GENL. CUSTER'S COM- 
PLETE LIFE, elegantly illustrated. It is the most fas- 
cinating Biograph y published in years. It contains a full 
aceount of all his great Indian fights 2d. The GREAT 
— AND THE COAST, being a trip 

miles by Genl. Rusine, taken by order 
S. Government, It is elegantly illustrated. A 
meonderfl and Prices REASONABLE, 

very one can make money the s. 

Address eee ELDON & Co., 

1o9 m 8 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED} 10 


names, printed -silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Doilar. Donel to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished Aes os ay upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, sa: hy, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronising Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards it we ge Pay you. 
CANNON 


6s tf ma Washington Street, BOSTON. 


ed to large Fale Offices, and Sleeping Apartments. 
A. B. C F. Mission; Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
TA K NOTICE! We have the. 
It contains AS sheets of pa- 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and fashionable fancy 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
Thread Cutter, and for w ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
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THE GOLDEN NEST. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


At Colchis once, in days of old, 

Brave Jason sought the fleece of gold, 

And wandering through the woodland green 
Beheld afar its shimmering sheen. 


The tiny birds who watched the knight 
Were filled with emulous delight, 

And in their songs, from sire to son, 
Recounted how the deed was done. 


At length a precious prize they found, 
A maiden’s golden hair unbound, 
And with it’s filmy fibres spread 

The curtains of their nuptial bed. 


By them the lustrous lock was deemed 
The fleece of which the poets dreamed ; 
While she, of priceless gift bereft, 

Has never known the cunning theft. 


Yet travelers sauntering in the glade, 
Astonished view the cradle, swayed 

By murmurous winds, which ne’er reveal 
The secret which the birds conceal. 


Public Opinion. 


WuipPING FoR DiscipLine. Whipping for youthful 
discipline is as obsolete as whipping for youthful in- 
struction. The whole whipping system needs to be re- 
moved from the experience of childhood, and something 
better substituted.—Boston Post. 


ScHooL-Book thorough and hu- 
miliating defeat of the nefarious school-book scheme, 
in the Wisconsin Legislature, followed, as it has been, 
and will still continue to be, by a complete exposure of 
its motives and methods, will put an effectual guiefus 
upon all future attempts to get up profitable jobs at the 
expense of the integrity and efficiency of the common 


schools of that State, We learn that the revelation yet 
to be made will be of a most astounding character, re- 
flecting most seriously upon men of some prominence 
in legislative and lobby circles, —Zducational Weekly. 


SEWING 1N ScHOoLs.—All we can say is, that while 
we think it certainly desirable that little girls who spend 
six or seven years at school should acquire facility in 
plain sewing, so as to be able to work up cotton and 
linen garments, and similar articles of household neces- 
sity, we see no reason why the national schools should 
be turned into industrial schools to train accomplished 
young seamstresses of ten or eleven years of age. Boys 
are expected to learn a trade after they leave school, 
and for that there is abundant time between thirteen 
years of age and adult age. Why, then, should girls be 


deprived of similar advantages in the way of securing 
ordinary school education during the tender years of 
heir childhood, in order to master the practice of a 
difficult trade,—for that is what the scheme of the 
Code amounts to?— School Board Chronicle, England, 


ADVANTAGES OF FURNISHING TEXT-Books By CITIES. 
—1. Books are ready at the proper time, classes can 
begin work at once, and no day is lost. 

2. No odious distinctions are made in the schools, 
as when public books are furnished to the needy alone ; 
bit, all being supplied alike, no scholar’s self-respect 
or feelings can be wounded. 

3. Books are more carefully kept than when owned 
by the children; as school officers, teachers, parents, 
and children, are all interested in their preservation. 

4. There is less embarrassment in promoting pupils 
from grade to grade when the want of books does not 
stand in the way of it. 

5. School-time is increased, pupils enter more 
promptly, and remain longer, especially in the higher 
grades, where the expense of costly text-books often 
compels premature withdrawal from school. 

6. There is great saving in the expense of books. 
Their first cost to the city is nearly 40 per cent. less 
than ordinary retail prices to individuals; and, after 
the purchase of a first supply, the annual expenditure 
is very small, inasmuch as the books are used by suc- 
cessive classes until worn out, instead of being thrown 


aside at wey promotion or removal, as is the case 
when owned by the children,— Report of Supt. Stone, 


Springheld, Mass. 

— I look forward to that time in the not distant fu- 
ture when a truly fraternal comity shall prevail through- 
out this continent, from that habitable part of it which 
is nearest to the arctic regions to the tropics, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and when this senti- 
ment shall find its natural expression, not in lawless 
and desolating expeditions or hostile inroads of any 
kind, but be manifested and continually increased by 
those peaceful exchanges of the products of human in- 
dustry which yield profitable employment and make 
homes happy, Nature, herself, in the varieties of cli- 


mate and resources, has provided for this plan by per- 
manent and beneficial laws, against which we make 
our temporary and destructive statutes. — Hon, Elijah 
Ward, M.C. 


— Our system of common school education is too 
diffuse. I wish it could be simplified. The difficulty 
is to do better. To teach in a more practical way re- 
quires a different order of teachers, and fewer scholars 


to each teacher. I have never been satisfied with our 
present system.— Zhomas Mechan. 


— Time required for giving instruction in added 
branches can be easily found by restraining within 
proper limits, arithmetic, English grammar, and geogra- 
phy, which have run wild in our common schools.— 
Hon. Fohn Fraser. 

—I believe with you, “that the educational work 
now done in the schools is, rst, superficial, 2d, defective 
in method, and 3d, narrow in scope,” arising no doubt 
from the faulty manner in which text-books are written, 
and the slavish adherence of teachers to the printed 
page. The great trouble with text-books in general is, 
they are too voluminous. If school-books were con- 
densed into one-half the number of volumes, and one- 
fourth the quantity of matter, better scholars would be 
made in much less time than at present. The child’s 


mind is overburdened with too much unimportant mat- 
ter, which crowds out the essentials of a good educa- 
tion.— Hon. H. D. McCarty. 


_—I do think that too much time is given to the 


study of arithmetic, geography, and grammar. Pupils 
in the district schools do not take up any of the higher 
branches of study, and seldom reach the practical parts 
of either arithmetic or grammar.—J/rs. O. E. Stout. 

— Iam thoroughly of the opinion that there should 
be a radical change in our school course of study. 
From the common schools, students come to us very 
deficient, especially in grammar, composition, and pen- 
manship. Geography is better reached, but arithmetic 
is spread over far too much ground.— Prof. Knox. 


High School Education. 


BY HOMER B, SPRAGUE. 


As early as 1642 the subject of public education en- 
grossed the attention of the colonial legislation of 
Massachusetts. The first sentence of the preamble of 
the statute then passed strikes the key-note: “ Foras- 
much as the good education of children is of singular 
behoof and benefit to any commonwealth, . . . it 
is ordered,” etc, In the same year, the General Court 
further enacted that every town of a hundred families 
should set up a grammar school, wherein youth might 
“be fitted for the university.” This estimate of the 
importance of public education became stronger and 
clearer in after years, so that in the constitution of 
1780, we find the following from the perof John Davis: 
“Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused 
generally among the body of the people, being necessary 
for the preservation of their rights and liberties ; and 
as these depend on spreading the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of education in the various parts of the coun- 
try, and among the different orders of the people, it 
shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all 
future periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the in- 
terests of literature, and the sciences and all seminaries 
of them, especially the university at Cambridge, public 
schools and grammar schools in the towns ; to encour- 
age private societies and public institutions, rewards 
and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, 
sciences, commerce, trades, manufactures, and a nat- 
ural history of the country,” etc. 

By Chapter 38, Sec. 2, of the Revised Statutes of 
Massachusetts, it is enacted that every town containing 
500 families or householders, shall maintain for ten 
months every year a school, to be kept by a master who 
shall give instruction in general history, book-keeping, 
surveying, geometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
botany, the civil polity of Massachusetts and of the 
United States, and the Latin language. In the same 
section, it is further ordered that in every town of 4000 
inhabitants, the teacher in such schools shall be com- 
petent to give instruction in the Greek and French lan- 
guages, astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual 
and moral science, and political economy. 

It is, then, the settled policy of Massachusetts to in- 
struct and train at the public expense, to the extent of 
a good high school education, all the youth who may 
desire it in towns containing upwards of four thousand 
inhabitants. By the last census of Massachusetts, it 
will be seen that the great majority of the people reside 
in cities and large towns. The cities alone contain 
more than half of them, and the smallest of these cities 
contains over 13,000 inhabitants. (See special intro- 
duction to census of Massachusetts in 1875, page xxx.) 


A high school education is geographically within reach 
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of five-sixths of the young, How far do they avail 
themselves of the opportunity ? 

The data are insufficient to allow an exact answer to 
this question, but the merest glance will reveal an 
amazing and painful failure of appreciation of this,ad- 
vantage on the part of the great mass of the community, 

The high school age may be reckoned from fourteen 

to nineteen years inclusive. By the last census of 
Massachusetts (Vol. I., p. 633) it appears that the total 
number of persons above the age of fifteen, receiving 
instruction of any kind or degree in academies, col- 
leges, private or public schools, reformatory, religious, 
or charitable institutions, or under private or special 
training at home or elsewhere, was less than twenty- 
seven thousand. Probably the number upwards of 
twenty years old, in all of these institutions, is greater 
than the number under fifteen in high schools. Now 
by the same census (p. 269) we find a total of over 
198,000 from fourteen to nineteen years inclusive. The 
number, therefore, actually receiving high-school in- 
struction (if it is proper to call it Aigh-school) is consid- 
erably less than one-seventh of the persons of high- 
school age. But this is by no means a complete show- 
ing of the failure ; for a high-school course commonly 
lasts in theory three years; but practically, less than 
one fourth of the pupils actually remain in school long 
enough to complete the course. How stands the case 
in Boston? The city enjoys unequaled facilities for 
imparting advanced instruction, It has eight impor- 
tant high schools, long established, thoroughly equipped, 
within easy reach of all, and really doing a noble work. 
Her citizens are justly proud of its culture, and may be 
pardoned a little conceit as they point to the public 
libraries, and the public schools that have, more than 
any other cause, made it what it is,—the Athens of 
America. The children of the wealthiest and best edu- 
cated classes, of such men as the Everetts, and the 
Winthrops, and the Eliots, are found in the public 
schools. Surely we should expect the young people of 
Boston to avail themselves of the advantages of high 
schools. Not so: a multitude of the population are 
probably ignorant of the existence of such institutions 
as free high schools. By the last report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in Boston, it appears (p. 
121) that the average whole number of pupils in the high 
schools of Boston in 1875-6 was less than 2,200. By 
the last census of Massachusetts (Vol. I., p. 633) it is 
shown that in Suffolk County (including Boston, Chel- 
sea, Revere, and Winthrop) there were only 4,737 per- 
sons above fifteen years of age receiving instruction 
either in schools of any kind or from private tuition. 
By the same census (p. 268) it is found that there are 
in Suffolk County over 41,000 persons, aged from four- 
teen to nineteen inclusive. Here, too, as in the State 
at large, the number of students upwards of twenty 
years of age in all kinds of schools is undoubtedly 
greater than the number under fifteen years of age in 
institutions of the rank of high schools. It is beyond 
question, therefore, that less than one-eighth of the 
young people of high-school age in Suffolk County are 
in institutions of that grade. It must be remembered, 
too, that, of those in attendance, less than one-fourth 
complete a three years’ course of study. 


The fact stares us in the face, that probably nine- 
tenths of our youth of both sexes receive no high-school 
training nor any equivalent ; that the people generally 
are insensible to its value ; and that they need to be 
educated to appreciate education. For want of pre- 
cisely this higher education, we are missing the best 
results of our schools, are perpetually experiencing dire 
evils, and incurring fearful risks. 

Within a year we have seen the five or six million of 
voters in this nation, one-fifth of whom can neither read 
nor write, virtually deciding questions that vitally affect 
the honor and prosperity of the whole republic, and the 
property, the happiness, the political condition and des- 
tiny of all the people in the Southern States. Nay, 


importance arising, or to arise, in our government for 
the next four years, but was virtually involved in the 
last presidential struggle, and so passed upon by those 
who exercised the elective franchise, The spectacle, un- 
paralleled in history till our republic arose, of a great 
nation respectfully asking the humblest citizen what is 
his will on every question of transcendent importance 
that may arise, is presented once in four years. Every 
election to the State legislature, to Congress, or to 
municipal office, repeats with more or less emphasis the 
momentous inquiry. This it is to be a sovereign, a ruler, 
a voter. What is it for the people to be ignorant of 
their rights and duties? Itis to pay the penalty by a four 
years’ war, destroying 800,000 lives, and 10,000,000,000 
of dollars. It is to suffer with anxiety, as this country 
has suffered during the last six months, lest ignorance 
and brutality under the lead of demagogism, should 
turn the United States into a Mexico, _ It is to find the 
channels of trade obstructed, and the wheels of in- 
dustry paralyzed with apprehension and uncertainty. 
Needing tenfold the wisdom for which Solomon prayed, 
who is sufficient for these things? Whose mind is so 
keen, whose insight into the philosophy of history is so 
profound, whose learning and logic are so broad and 
sure, whose conscience is so keen and heart so stout, 
that he can know and do the right in the hundred gov- 
ernmental issues that baffle the wisest and the best? 
Our country is in pressing need of a great educa- 
tional awakening. We cannot afford to repeat the 
errors, and again undergo the losses and sufferings of 
the last twenty years. Who shall be the evangelists of 
this new revival? Who shall awaken and intensify and 
direct in this nation, the instinct of self-preservation to 
such an extent that her future “sovereigns” shall at 
least be trained to read the finger-posts that point the 
road to her glory or shame ? 


Varieties. 


— To choose time is to save time, and an unseason- 
able motion is but beating the air.—Zacon. 

— “Art is an expanded and harmonious echo ; it 
acquires its fullness and completeness when the life, of 
which it is the echo, begins to decline.” —7Zaine's “Art 
in Greece.” 

— Admit no guest into your soul that the faithful 
watch-dog in your bosom barks at. 

— Happiness is neither within us nor without us ; it 
is in the union of ourselves with God. 

— Be civil and obliging to all, dutiful where God 
and nature command you ; be a friend to one, and that 
friendship keep sacred, as the greatest tie upon earth, 
and be sure to ground it upon virtue; for no other is 
either happy or lasting.—Zady Fanshawe, 

— Modern Education.—~A youngster of ore of our 
Boston primary schools was playing about at home in 
the presence of his father, one day not long since, when 
the parent heard him oft carroling thus ; 


“ Angie two times, nigger on a pond, 
Angie two times, nigger on a pond.” 


Surprised, and somewhat displeased at the inelegant 
nature of the musical snatch, the father inquired how 
the child came byit. “O, that’s what the teacher makes 
us say at school,” he replied. The next day the father 
paid a visit to that school, and respectfully asked the 
lady instructor if the curriculum of her department in- 
cluded the above doggerel. She was puzzled for a 
moment to understand him, or to reply. At last the 
whole thing came out with a flash of intelligence. 
“ Angle,—two lines meeting at a point.” This geomet- 
rical definition taught to the children, was the simple 
original of the child’s translation,— 

“ Angie two times, nigger on a pond.” 

—Literary World, March. 

— The one exclusive sign of a thorough knowledge 
is the power of teaching. 


— The glory of true womanhood consists in being 
herself, not in striving to be something else. Her glor 


there has not been, nor is there likely to be, an issue of | 


lies in her sphere, and God has given her a sphere uni- 
versal.—/, W, Robertson, 


The Newbury Silver Mines. 
BY WALTER HOXIE, 


During the spring vacation, two of “us old boys” 
took a walk to the Newbury Silver Mine, now being 
worked by the Merrimac Silver Mining Company. 
Work was begun on this “lode” three years ago, and 
in spite of incompetent superintendents and various 
disheartening failures in smelting and concentrating, 
operations have never been discontinued, and the un- 
doubted richness of the deposit will abundantly repay 
all past outlays ; and the sanguine capitalists who in- 
vested their money in what was openly ridiculed as “a 
deep grave for dollars,” now have the laugh on their 
side. 

The visitor by rail is left, after about an hour’s ride 
from Boston, on a little wayside platform, among barren 
fields full of rough ledges and detached boulders. 
Scrunty oaks and, spindling junipers crest every little 
hill, and the hollows are all swamps. From one corner 
of the platform a muddy foot-path winds round the end 
of a bog-hole, across the steep face of one hillock, and 
over the granite ridge which forms the back-bone of 
another. It is the beau ideal of a cheerless New Eng- 
land landscape, 

About half-way along this path, the buildings at 
the mouth of the shaft come in sight. A huge, 
rambling affair, with a tall smoke-stack at one end, 
is devoted to the engine, and to the storage of ore. 
On the right is the new smelting-furnace, and on the 
left a boarding-house and various small out-buildings 
for the accommodation of the miners. ll are un- 
painted, and with the wild background of hills, form a 
picturesque scene. Were it not for some unmistakable 
New England stone wall, one might fancy himself sud- 
denly transported to Arizona or Nevada, and the illusion 
would not be dispelled until a glance to the north showed 
the distant steeples and factories of Newburyport. 

On the day of our visit, the smelting-furnace was not 
in operation, but it gave us all the better chance to ex- 
amine its internal structure, while a huge pile of ingots 
of silver bullion, each weighing nearly a hundred 
pounds, showed that it was no, experiment, but did its 
work squarely. The charge of ore for this furnace is 
twenty tons, yielding an average of three tons of bul- 
lion. Six hundred bushels of charcoal are consumed 
in doing this work. 

From the furnace we proceeded to the large building 
which covers the mouth of the shaft. Here lay great 
mounds of crushed ore ready for the furnace, while the 
unwashed was sorted into heaps and graded. ‘“ Num- 
ber one” was composed of nearly pure metallic frag- 
ments, varying from the size of an egg to that of a peck 
measure. ‘“ Number two” contained much rock and 
clay, and requires concentrating before going to the 
furnace. The equipments and machinery at the shaft 
must appear clumsy indeed to an old Western miner, 
for they are mostly built on old-fashioned Cornish 
plans. Indeed, the concentrater, until within a short 
time, was an object of great curiosity as an antique. 

To the uninitiated, there seems to be a good deal of 
rather aimless work going on here. Two long ropes, 
guided by levers, raise and lower a large cage carrying 
an ore-car, and beside it runs a big bucket which seems 
to be the favorite means of ascent and descent among 
the miners. They are continually coming and going 
with their little lamps in their hats ; but it did not take 
us long to notice that each one exchanged the worn or 
broken tools which he brought from the shaft, for ser- 
viceable ones, which the blacksmith was constantly 
turning off from his anvil. At twelve o’clock the 
miners all came up from their work in twos, and threes, 
and at one o’clock descended again. At this time they 
formed a striking group in the darkened building, round 
which their little flaring lamps cast a garish light. 
There were some strong athletic men among them, and 
some decidedly wild-looking faces, set off by slouched 


hats, and rough clay-stained garments, Jn a few min- 
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utes all sunk down into the earth, and the scene as- 
sumed its former deserted, gloomy aspect. 

Repairing to the superintendent’s office, we arrayed 
ourselves in some miners’ suits, and having each lighted 
a little lamp, prepared for a trip to the regions below. 
The shaft is two hundred and fifty feet deep, and side 
galleries and cross-cuts make nearly a quarter of a mile 
of passage-ways through the solid rock. The superin- 
tendent, Mr. E. Shaw, accompanied us, and pointed 
out the objects of interest. He was “raised” in the 
mines of Nevada, and seems to be thoroughly up to 
his work. Unlike many Westerners, he did not in- 
dulge in any brag, but spoke of* the mine as an excel- 
lent one ; and though he seemed dissatisfied with much 
of the work of his predecessor in office, refrained from 
sharp criticism, leaving us to draw our own inferences 
as to various mistakes and blunders. 

A plunge of a few minutes in the bucket brought us 
to the first level, from which a gallery runs nearly west. 
We soon became aware of how little we had seen of the 
real richness of the mine from our examination of the 
ore above ground. Great heaps of it lay on the floor 
of the gallery, over which we scrambled. Some were 
so high that a bare passage was left across the top, for 
a man on his hands and knees. Along the roof, for the 
whole length, runs a vein of solid silver ore, varying 
from three to eight inches in width. This extends to 
the lowest gallery, two hundred and twenty feet below. 
On the south side, “pay rock” is worked for about 
forty feet horizontally all the way. On this side, the 
whole face of the gallery is full of little lumps and 
spangles of silver; and where recent blasts had been 
made, and the brightness of the metal had not been 
dimmed by powder and lamp smoke, the scene was as 
brilliant as any Aladdin’s cave of romance. The met- 
als show a wonderful diversity of chemical composition. 
Silver-bearing galena, and grey copper ores largely 
preponderate, but I also noticed sheary copper (called 
by the Cornish miners “horse flesh ore”), chloride of 
silver, zinc blende, and both copper and iron pyrites. 
Ores of arsenic and antimony are also sometimes found. 

At the end of each gallery we found the miners in 
pairs, drilling, and in various places along the route 
others were engaged in removing the mineral and “ pay 
rock,” technically called “stopeing out.” After the 
gallery has been stoped to a certain height, it is heavily 
timbered, and the same operation goes on again above 
the timbers. The scenes on the route were weird and 
picturesque in the extreme. The mighty piles of glit- 
tering ore, the grimy miners among them with their 
smoking lamps in their hats, the rush of waters in the 
lower levels, mingled with the hurried clank and beat 
of the compressed air-drill, all contributed to form in- 
effaceable mental pictures. 

Returning to the surface in the cage with the ofe- 
car, we exchanged our rough clothes for our ordinary 
attire, and bid adieu to our gentlemanly guide. As we 
passed the furnace, we gave the pile of bullion a thump 
just to gladden our souls with its cheery ring, and then 
struck off over our morning path to the railroad, and 
so over the sleepers two and a half miles to Newbury- 
port. The strongest impression on my own mind was 
made by the wild and uncanny scenes and noises in 
the dark tunnels under the earth, while my companion 
was overawed by the enormous mass of mineral wealth 
there exposed to view. 

About $50,000 worth of ore has been produced from 
this mine. The estimated value per ton of ore, as it 
goes to the furnace is about $94, though some of the 
tetrahedrite or “grey copper” assays as high as $4000, 
and over, per 2000 pounds, If drilling and blasting 
Were stopped to-day, the superintendent estimates that 


‘t would take eighteen months to concentrate the ore 
how “stoped out.” ‘The concentrater turns out about 
$280 worth of ore per day, so that’ there must be, at 
that rate, about thirteen’ hundred: tons of loose ore on 
hand now, From a careful estimate, I should judge 
3 1200 cubic yards of rock have been removed since 
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Intellectual Reading. 
BY MRS, RICKOFF, OF CLEVELAND, 0. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

How must a child learn to read? As the baby learns 
to talk, using familiar words that stand for familiar 
things. 

To recognize the word as a whole, both as to its form 
and its meaning,—is not this always the first conscious 
step in learning to read? Whether these words be first 
learned according to the word method, or the phonic 
method, or the alphabetic method, or as is most gener- 
ally the case, all three of these combined, does it not 
still result always in the same thing, — the recognizing 
the word as a whole, both as to its form and its 
meaning ? 

This is the true, the only unalterable method, nature’s 
method, whatever may be the manner of arriving at the 
result. Let us take even the sentence method: if we 
analyze it closely we shall find that, although the child 
begins further on, yet before he can read for Aimse/f he 
must go back to the foundation-stone of all reading, 
the word as a whole. 

A word is the sign of aconcept. A baby must be 
so far developed intellectually as to possess many con- 
cepts, before she can acquire the power of expressing a 
word. A baby’s first words are always those expressive 
of things, acts, and qualities. And when she has 
learned enough of those first words, she forms phrases 
and then sentences. 

Let us consider for a moment the baby’s knowledge 
of the cat. By means of perception she has gained 
the ideas of the form, the feeling, the color, the motion 
of the cat. These ideas combined in her mind form 
the concept cat. When she has gained the power of 
expression she associates the word “cat” with the thing 
cat, and also with the concept cat. At first she is apt 
to make a mistake, and calls each small animal and 
furry thing “cat ;” but. in time she learns to discrimi- 
nate. ‘Those about her instinctively and often uncon- 
sciously educate her by praising her efforts, by showing 
her the cat, by telling her stories about the cat, and dy 
questioning her continually, They do this chiefly for 
their own gratification, but art can find no better plan 
than this of nature’s. : 

Baby learns, too, to associate the word “ pretty” with 
all things that produce upon her a pleasant impression, 
and in time makes the phrase, “pretty cat.” If her 
mother is wise she will train her to say “ the pretty cat.” 
Havine learned to associate the idea of motion with 
the word “go,” she gets so far at last as to make a sen- 
tence about the cat. Her first efforts are most likely 
incorrect, but her educators are continually helping 
her, her successes are still praised, her failures seldom, 
if ever reproved, and there is a continued repetition of 
the object, the picture, the story, and the conversation. 
Now, if those about her are wise, they begin to train 
her in the habit of expressing her thoughts in complete 
sentences ; but they do not hold her to this alone, by 
any means. Each day she handles new objects, learns 
new detached words, forms new phrases, uses the fa- 
miliar sentences, and makes new ones. 

Just so should the little new pupil learn to read. Of 
course, he is older, and reading is somewhat different, 
and the circumstances are not the same, but the same 
principles and the same method apply to his case as to 
baby’s. He must have, first, a number of words which 
stand for concepts, which he already possesses, then 
phrases representing those concepts enlarged, then 
sentences formed of these words and phrases, Some- 
times, in the beginning, he will make the same mistake 
that the baby makes. Having learned the word “ cat,” 
he calls all words of similar form “cat.” But in time 
and with training he learns to discriminate. Easy as 
it seems to us. this is, for the majority of children, a 


baby. She must encourage him and praise him ; she 
must restrain from reproving him, and must awaken his 
interest and hold his attention, by means of objects, 
pictures, stories, and especially conversation. 

In this way, too, must the child be taught to recog- 
nize phrases and to read sentences. It is especially 
necessary here, in the beginning, to have every reading 
lesson preceded by a language lesson. The teacher 
must do just as the mother did. She must have, if 
possible, the object, by all means, the picture; she 
must tell the story,—very simple, very short, just a sen- 
tence or two, and containing only one incident, — and 
above all things, she must hold the conversation, must 
question the child, and so inform herself as to his 
thought, and help him to express it. 

Of course, along by the side of this training the 
child must receive careful drill in correct pronunciation 
and clear enunciation of each word he uses. And, too, 
as an aid to his recognizing and remembering the forms 
of the words, he must print them. In this way will 
the child learn at one and the same time, to recognize 
and associate the form of the word, its correct pronun- 
ciation, its meaning, its relations, and its application, 
When the child has come so far that he can read sen- 
tences, he must not be kept constantly reading sen- 
tences, but like the baby, he must each day learn new 
detached words, form new phrases, review the familiar 
sentences, and learn new ones. 

In the school-room the blackboard must, to a very 
great extent, replace the objects of the home. All the 
child’s first reading lessons should be given from the 
blackboard : that is better than any reading charts or 
forms. ‘The teacher can place upon it the single word, 
phrase, or sentence to which it is desirable the child 
should give undivided attention, or a group of words 
or phrases from which he is to select certain given 
ones. She can also place upon it the child’s own 
thought, and in many other ways can make it serve to 
give variety and interest to the lesson. 

As the baby, even when she can talk quite well, has 
still new objects from which to learn new words, so 
must the little pupil, when he is even far advanced in 
his primer, have each day his lesson upon the black- 
board ; must learn still in this way new detached words, 
and new phrases ; must have them still illustrated with 
the picture, the story, and the conversation ; then when 
he cOmes upon them in his reading-book he will recog- 
nize them readily, comprehend them fully, and so be 
able to read the new sentences understandingly. 

There is one grave fault in some of our primers and 
readers, which demands the careful attention of the 
teachers. The child’s first reading lessons should be 
composed only of those words of simple form with 
whose meaning we are sure he is familiar, yet in some 
of the first lessons in the books, to which I have re- 
ferred, we find such words as “the wit” and “ the wag.” 
Not only is the ordinary child unfamiliar with these 
words, but they are beyond the range of his compre- 
hension ; it is not possible to make them understand 
them. If he learn to read by using such words as 
these he must learn mechanical reading and _ not in- 
telligent reading. These words, and other similar 
ones, have evidently been chosen by the compilers of 
the reading-books with reference to their containing 
certain elements of sound, and not with sufficient 
thought as to the child’s ability to understand them. 
They are stumbling-blocks in the way of intelligent 


reading ; they are stepping-stones to mechanical 
reading. 
The teacher ought to take it into his own hands to 


expunge such words from her lessons, and not only 
such words as these, which are so glaringly out of place, 
but also any words whatever which may seem to be illy 
adapted to the comprehension of the class of children 
with whom she is dealing. But while the teacher is 


great intellectual effort; success does not come at/careful to select for her class only such words as she is 


once, nor easily. And here the teacher must help the 


pupil in just the same way that the mother helped the 


sure they can comprehend the meaning of, she must not 
ignore, nor in any way slight those exercises by which 
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the child gains a knowledge of the powers of the sounds 
of the letters. Assoon as he has learned a few words, 
he should be taught to analyze them, and find out of 
what sounds they are composed. He should then re- 
combine these sounds so as to form the same words, 
and also other words. He should have much and care- 
ful drill in this until he becomes apt and ready in anal- 
yzing a word into its sounds, and reuniting those sounds 
again in the pronunciation of the word, and other 
words. This gives the child a new power, and the 
means of helping himself. Just so soon as he is able 
to help himself, even a little, the teacher should gradu- 
ally withdraw her aid, and so lead him to self-reliance 
in pronunciation. This is one of the greatest advan- 


‘To end the second-sight experiment, sir,’ I said to 
the master of the house, ‘I will prove to you that my 
son can read through a wall. Will you lend me a book ?’ 
_ *I was naturally conducted to the library in question, 
which I now pretended to see for the first time ; and I 
laid my finger on a book. ‘Emile,’ I said to my son, 
‘ what is the name of this work ?” 

‘It is Buffon,’ he replied quickly. 

* And the one by its side?’ an incredulous spectator 
hastened to ask. 

‘On the right or the left ?? my son asked. 

‘On the right,’ the speaker said, having a good rea- 
son for choosing this book, as the lettering was very 
small. 


tages that the new methods in education have given to 
the child. 

Those words which the child learns as wholes in his 
first lessons, he always recognizes readily ; but it often 
happens that those words which he makes out for him- 
self he fails to recognize so readily as wholes. It there- 
fore become necessary for the teacher, after she has 
allowed him to exercise his power upon a word, and 
learn for himself its pronunciation, to put that word 
upon the blackboard, and exercise him in his ready 
recognition as a whole in just the same way as she 
taught him the first words. 

In Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, page 204, we find 
the following : The power of immediate and acute per- 
ception is one eminently capable of being increased by 
habitual attention. It would be easy to adduce many 
examples of the improvement of this faculty by prac- 
tice ; so that individuals who have cultivated it in par- 
ticular modes, derive from ordinary sense-impressions 
an amount of information which they could scarcely 
have been supposed capable of conveying. The fol- 
ing, however, will suffice : 

The celebrated conjurer, Robert Houdin, relates in 
his autobiography the mode in which he prepared him- 
self and his son for the performance of the trick which 
he termed “second sight ;” the success of it mainly de- 
pending upon the rapidity with which the information 
given by sense-impressions could be apprehended and 
interpreted, and the accuracy with which, for a short 
time, at least), they could be remembered. In the first 
instance, Houdin put down a single domino and re- 
quired his son to name the total number of points with- 
out counting them, which each could readily do. Two 
dominoes were then tried, and after a little practice the 
total number of points on both was correctly named by 
each at the first glance. 

The next day the lesson was resumed, and they suc- 
ceeded in naming the points on four dominoes at a 
single glance ; on the following day, those of six ; and 
at length they found themselves able to give, without 
counting, the sum of the points on /we/ve dominoes. 
This result having been attained, they applied them- 
selves on a far more difficult task, over which they spent 
amonth. The father and the son passed rapidly before 
a toy-shop, or any other displaying a variety of wares, 
and each cast an attentive glance upon it. A few steps 
further on, each drew paper and pencil from his pocket, 
and tried which could enumerate the greatest number 
of objects momentarily seen in passing. The son sur- 
passed the father in quickness of apprehension, being 
often able to write down forty objects, while his father 
could scarcely attain thirty ; yet, on their returning to 
verify his statement, he was rarely found to have made 
a mistake. J 

The following remarkable proof of the efficiency of 
this training may be best given in Houdin’s own words : 

“One evening, at a house in the Chausee d’Antim, 

and at the end of a performance which had been as suc- 
cessful as it was loudly applauded, I remembered that 
while passing through the next room to the one which 
we were now in, I had begged my son to cast a glance 
at the library, and remember the titles of some of the 


books, as well as the order they were arranged in. No 


one had noticed this rapid examination. 


‘The Travels of Anacharsis the Younger,’ the boy 
replied. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘had you asked the name of 
the book on the left, sir, I should have said Lamartine’s 
Poetry ; a little to the right of that row, I see Cribillon’s 
works ; below, two volumes of Fleury’s Memoirs ;’ and 
my son thus named a dozen books before he stopped.” 
Do we not find a hint here which it would be well for 
us to apply to the reading-lesson? ‘While we give the 
child the power of pronunciation and the ability of 
ready recognition, may we not also give him, to a sur- 
prising and invaluable degree, the habit of rapid recog- 
nition. 

Let the teacher begin the drill for this purpose with 
the early reading-lessons, and let the process be slowly 
and carefully made. The exercise may be something 
like this: the teacher having explained to the class 
what she is going to do, has them stand with their 
backs to the board, or their faces hidden on their desks, 
while she prints upon the board a word which she is 
sure they know quite well. At a given signal they take 
a rapid glance at it, and she erases it ; then she calls 
upon them to tell her what it was. If she was too 
quick for them, and they cannot tell, she tries it again, 
giving them a little more time. After she has drilled 
them in this way upon single words, until they can, at a 
glance, tell any word with which they are familiar, she 
takes two well-known words and tries them in the same 
way ; then two other words, and so on, drilling them 
until they are able to recognize two detached words as 
rapidly as they did at first. the one word. All this 
should be done without crowding, just a little each day ; 
there is no need to hurry, but only to be persistent. 
This exercise may be carried on until the children are 
able to recognize at a glance as many as six familiar de- 
tached words. This is as far as it would be well to 
task the powers of most children in the lowest grade. 
When the children are apt in recognizing detached 
words, let the teacher drill them in the same way on 
phrases, then short sentences, until at last the child is 
able to read, at a glance, a comparatively long sentence 
composed of familiar words. Might we not, by such 
exercises as these, be able to give the child a surprising 
degree of quick apprehension ? 


But the same danger meets us here that confronts us 
everywhere in the reading-lesson,—the danger that the 
child shall get only the form, and not the spirit of the 
lesson. There is fear, too, that the teacher, pupils, and 
all shall become dazzled by a brilliant success, and we 
shall have but another form of reading words, and 
only words. 

To meet this difficulty we should introduce into the 
class another exercise, — one by which we shall be able 
to Prove that the child gets more than the mere form 
of the lesson, and one, too, which will enable him to 
form rapidly in his mind vivid conceptions of the mean- 
ing of the sentences. We can train him to do this, not 
so easily, but just as surely, as we can train him in 
rapid recognition. 


thoroughly that which he already does, in almost every 
instance, unconsciously and vaguely ; that is, to repro- 
duce the meaning of. what he reads in some form that 
is original to himself. He may tell in his own words 
what he understands to.be the meaning of the senten- 


The first step is to require him to do consciously and|_ 
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ces ; or, if the lesson be one of description, which the 
reading-lessons of young children should chiefly be, let 
him describe the picture he would draw in order to tell 
the same story. That is, let him do exactly the oppo- 
site of what he did in the picture-reading. As he an- 
alyzed the picture, and gave in his own language the 
story it conveyed to his mind, let him now analyze the 
story, and build from its meaning a picture. Froebel’s 
idea of preserving the symmetrical development of the 
child by cultivating him at the same time in opposite 
directions, will sustain the philosophy of this plan. 

It is not proposed that this picture-building shall be 
done at all times, perhaps not even frequently at first. 
It must be slow work in the beginning, but as soon as 
it is once thoroughly understood by the child, it will 
cease to be so. It is just as is the case with ourselves 
in learning to use a new language, let us say the Ger- 
man. When we first attempt to use it we conceive our 
thought in English, then translate it slowly into German, 
but as we become more familiarized with the language 
we find we have gained a new power. The thought 
comes no longer in an English dress, but fitly clothed 
in the strangely transposed German sentences, decked 
with German idioms, and having a German air. ‘Thus 
with the child. At first he must translate slowly and 
carefully the words he reads, into the images of things 
familiar to him ; but after a time the need and the pro- 
cess of translating ceases, and the mind sees the thing 
in the words. This is just what we all do when we 
read, and those of us who do it most thoroughly get 
the most benefit from our reading. But the ordinary 
child ‘rained to do this consciously and thoroughly, re- 
quired to refer all statements and questions to the read- 
ing-matter in order to test the accuracy of his picture, 
permitted to indulge his fancy only under the dictates 
of his judgment and his will, from development and 
discipline, gains such power to grasp readily, vividly, 
and completely the meaning of the printed pages as 
seems now to be the gift of those only who have rare 
genius. 

A child educated in reading by such processes as 
these, would, when he passes from the age of childhood 
to that of youth, have an imagination and a memory 
stored with such rich concepts as would enable him to 
understand and appreciate the best in literature; would 
have an imagination and a memory so developed, so 
strong and active that the task of memorizing would be 
to him no task at all. And might we not then avail 
ourselves of this development and strength to give him 
invaluable stores of memorized poems and passages 
from our best authors? Would not this be the surest 
way of purifying his taste, and lifting him above the 
desire to read the miserable trash that is so widely de- 
moralizing the youth of our land? 

If the teacher could do this for her pupil, she would 
be to him what the fairy godmother was to the sorrow- 
ful little Rosabelle, when she touched her with her 
magic wand, and from her lips there fell forever after 
rare gems of varied hue. 


— In Denmark, the parents are compelled to send 
their children to school from their seventh to their four- 
teenth year, or pay a fine for every day they stay out, 
as follows: during the first month about two cents ; 
during the second, four cents ; during the third, eight 
cents; and soon. The value of money there is, to the 
common people, more than three times what it is here. 
If the children are kept away from school they have to 
be examined twice a year, and show an ordinary degree 
of intelligence. Would not a suitable modification of 
such a system be a benefit here? 


— If you think you can temper yourself into manli- 
ness by sitting here over your books, it is the very 
silliest fancy that ever tempted a young man to his 
ruin. You cannot dream yourself into a character ; you 


must hammer and forge yourself into one.— ¥. Froude. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE CLASS SYSTEM IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


REPLY TO PRESIDENT ANDREWS. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

We have read with some interest, in two late issues of your val- 
uable journal, an article from the pen of President Andrews, of 
Marietta College, Ohio, in which the author attempts to show that 
what he calls the class system in our American colleges, prevails 
to a very great extent in the European universities. 

Now the article in question gives no very certain sound as to 
what is intended to be understood by the term Class System, but 
apparently, from want of a well-defined notion, the author leaves 
his readers to gather from a rather nebulous presentation of the 
idea, that by Class System he means the classification of students 
in the order of time, and not in the order of atlainment ; that is to 
say in the order of entrance into college, and not in the order of 
reparation for the various branches embraced in the course of 
study. That this is a true representation of his implied definition, 
is fairly inferred from his affirming that the University of Vir- 
ginia has never adopted what he calls the c/ass system, and has no 
fixed curriculum, or class divisions. 

If he claims to extend his term so as to embrace the second no- 
tion of class system, referred to above, then his observations with 
respect to the University of Virginia are at variance with the facts 
in the case. To the attainment of any degree, this university has a 
regular curriculum of study, and of subjects, but not of time; and 
we are fully convinced, both from experience and observation, 
that the classification of students entering the course upon the 
basis of proficiency, is more perfect than in any of the colleges in 
which the class system as understood by our author exists: and es- 
pecially so, where that system prevails in its pure form, as seems 
to be advocated in the article referred to. 

This classification results from information derived by the stu- 
dent from two sources, after which he takes the responsibility of 
classifying himself. First, from consultation with the professors 
of the various schools, to whose suggestions great weight is always 
attached; and secondly, by conferring with other student-friends, 
who, having passed over the course, form very correct judgments 
of the difficulties to be encountered, and the attainments in any 
particular class which are a prerequisite to success. After a care- 
ful reconnaissance of the ground, made generally with more or 
less mental perturbation, and a feeling of responsibility, that this 
first judgment must be sustained by the effort necessary to secure 
the diploma of any school, the contest begins, but never with that 
certainty of success before the mind, that upon the time principle 

becomes a lullaby to quiet the fears of failure, and soothe the 
pains of mental labor. 

In entering this institution, the student is very well aware that 
time honored custom has sanctioned the laws under which the ex- 
aminations are passed, and that they are rigidly enforced without 
respect to the ¢ime element, and upon the basis of a genuine, faith- 
ful, and honest proficiency that betokens a thorough knowledge of 
the principles underlying the subject in hand. The consequence 
is that students rarely enter classes for which they are unprepared, 
because they know that no allowance will be made to cover a mis- 
take of this kind; and every class must be passed upon a high 
merit alone, to insure graduation. In order to understand the 
spirit of the work of this university, those who are unacquainted 
with the estimation placed upon diplomas in the Various schools, 
or with the esprit de corps arising from the recognized honor at- 
taching to graduation in any of the more difficult district schools, 
do not occupy the vantage ground from which any just estimate 
of its work can be formulated. It may be safely affirmed that 
there are more fears entertained, and more trembling in their 
shoes, so to speak, in the prominent schools of this institution, 
professional or academic, among the members of a single class, 
than in any graduating class of any of the class-system colleges, 
of President Andrews’ kind, in the length and breadth of the land. 


There is another remarkable sentence in the article of President 
Andrews. Those who have read it, will simply recognize the fact 
that he has attempted to show that the European universities have 
class systems similar to those in our American colleges. It is 
true that in one or two instances he traded off his c/ass system on 
time for a class system on preparation, to show this similarity ; but 
we are not criticising that branch of his subject. The sentence to 
which we refer, is this,;—the concluding one of his article, “ We 
may [says he] as the result of our examination, fairly conclude 
that the system of our American colleges has been a successful 
one, and that its main features will not suffer by a comparison 
with those of other and older lands,” Now, when it is observed 
that the purport of President Andrews’ article was to show that a 
class system similar to our own prevailed in the institutions of 
Europe, which was its full scope and import, the above conclu- 
sion, plainly illative in its form, stands as an argument thus: The 

ican colleges have a class system; the European colleges 
have a similar class system ;— ¢herefore, the system of American 
Colleges has been a successful one. 

This was, of course, a very pretty jump to get to a foregone con- 
clusion ; but we opine it is not quite the thing, even for the presi- 
dent of a college, to harness up a double-team in the way of a non- 
sequitur and petitio principii, and drive through the domain of 

in this unconcerned way. “ 
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But we recur to another reference he makes to the University of 
Virginia, and we expect to be able to show, before we conclude, 
that his class system has a more degrading effect upon genuine 
scholarship than any other cause connected with our system of 
education. And having no connection whatever with the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, we refer to this institution, first, because it has 
already been introduced in this reference; and second, because 
we confidently affirm, in view of actual results, that it affords the 
only illustration confirmatory of the argument on principle neces- 
sary to sustain its methods in any just comparison with President 
A.’s class system. 

We confess, hovever, our inability to determine exactly what he 
understands by the success of colleges. We know that xuméers 
is sometimes taken as the criterion of success, but we were de- 
ceived once about that, and our faith has been shaken. There 
was once a great university that laid its foundation-stone ona 
wrong principle, blew the bubble of self-exaltation high in mid- 
air, and emblazoned its success in a catalogue of seven or eight 
hundred students, with all the o/ogics in the universe in its course 
of study, and a plus-sign to show there was something over, per- 
haps Egyptian hieroglyphics, just to be imagined. But now, alas! 
its pretensions could almost be corked up in the bottle from 
which escaped Asmodeus Crutches. If we were under obligations 
to draw an allegoric picture of its inception, we should, at the risk 
of pedantry, study carefully the Latin conception,—“ Fupiter ira- 
tus ambas buccas inflat.” 

But this is a diversion, and we have not yet found out our au- 
thor’s criterion of college success. However, we think we are on 
the point of that discovery. “ Taking the best colleges in the 
country,” says Prest. A., “ the graduates are probably fifty per cent. 
of more of the whole number of matriculated students. In Marietta, 
it has been, for 39 classes graduated, just 65 per cent. In the 
University of Virginia, it has been, for the last fifty years, a little 
less than two per cent.” At any rate, we are glad to see that 
President A. does not reckon success so much by students ‘aken 
in, as by students /et of. He also alludes to the fact that in the 
latter institution no entrance examinations are required, except for 
Virginia students, and concludes by saying: “ 7hés fact is impor- 
tant in connection with the statement [which properly understood is 
true] that three or four years’ work is sufficient for a degree.” 
Now it is very evident that, concealed beneath this sentence which 
we have italicised there, lurks an inference which President A. very 
properly, for the sake of etiquette, left unsaid. 

Just here we propose, with your permission, to give to your 
readers a true exposition of the working of the University of Vir- 
ginia, so little understood, and to present President A.’s class 
system in its true bearing upon advanced scholarship. But this 
article has grown beyond its projected limits, X. 

—o—- 

“DON'T BOTHER WITH LITTLE TEXT-BOOKS.” 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I find these words in the seventh paragraph of an interesting 
article in THE JOURNAL this week, entitled “ Topical Lessons in 
Botany.” The writer says, “Don’t bother with /i#t/e text-books, 
—the student, if properly started, will want the whole thing before 
long.” This is intended to apply especially to the “teaching of 
botany. But it applies equally well to the teaching of Latin and 
Greek. 

Many primary works have been prepared for teaching these lan- 
guages, in which simple reading-lessons are given, with a few gen- 
eral principles or rules for the language, usually on the same pages 
with the reading-lessons. They aim to be progressive, and to 
teach the substance of all that is needed in the way of grammat- 
ical knowledge, for reading a Latin or Greek author. But so 
many exceptions, and special rules, and remarks are necessary to 
a full understanding of these languages, that the student finds at 
once on passing from one of these primary works to the reading 
of an author, that what has been learned from them will not avail. 
The study of an exhaustive grammar must then be begun. But 
all his associations in relation to general principles have been 
formed in another book, and the study of a grammar suited to his 
new wants is irksome, 

Let, then, the study of a grammar suited to the wants of a full 
course of study, be taken at the outset. And let this be faugh? 
progressively, bringing to the notice of the pupil at first, only such 
portions as are needed for the elucidation of easy reading-lessons, 
and advancing gradually to portions which, though. none the less 
important, are yet of less frequent application. In this way no 
time is lost by forming and afterward abandoning associations that 
are so essential in facilitating recollection. R. L, PERKINS, 
Boston, April 5, 1877. 

—o—— 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF A GREEK RIDDLE. 


On one of the numerous Hermz in the market-place of Athens 
was inscribed, in ancient characters an hexameter verse, signifying 
“In return for Agamemnon’s good deed the Achzans imprisoned 
him.” No! explanation of the original meaning of the inscription 
is extant; but it is known that it became a proverbial expression 
often quoted in reference to ungrateful conduct. The verse has 
been regarded by scholars as an enigma difficult of solution, since 
we have no account of the imprisonment of Agamemnon, nor are 
we told of any conspicuous service conferred by him upon the 


Achzans. It has been suggested that the incident of his impris- 


onment was recorded by some cyclic poet whose works are now 
lost ; but it is scarcely conceivable that so remarkable an event in 
the life of one of the most prominent heroes of the Iliad should 
have beenso well known at Athens as to be referred to in a pub- 
lic {inscription of this kind, and yet that no trace of the story 
should be found elsewhere. 
Edward Hiller has recently proposed a possible solution of the 
riddle, It is well known that the Greeks were fond of applying 
to prominent characters names taken from the legends of the he- 
roic age. It is not necessary, then, to refer the verse to Agamem- 
non, commander of the Greeks before Troy. We have to look 
for some General, in the history of Athens, Who successfully led 
Greeks against an Asiatic foe, and who afterwards suffered im- 
prisonment at the hands of the Athenians. We have such a per- 
son in Miltiades, who commanded the Greeks at Marathon, but 
who died in prison. By Agamemnon, then, we are to understand 
Miltiades ; and by the Achzans, the Athenians. This is certainly 
an ingenious and plausible solution of the enigma. E. H.C. 

WHAT IS 4 “ DEGREE”? 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

My attention has been called to the query of your correspond: 
ent “ M.,” to an article on geography, in which it is urged upon 
teachers to de sure that they make their pupils understand that 
“a degree is sho of a circumference; that is, distance measured on 
a curved line.” I am in doubt whether the author of this article rec- 
ommended this because he thinks it the truth, or because he thinks 
the truth too difficult for beginners, and so advises the teaching of 
error until the mind is sufficiently developed to understand the truth. 
I am unwilling to believe that it is for either of these reasons ; for, if 
the former, it implies that the author does not understand the sub- 
ject, and if the latter, it admits a principle in teaching which I 
think very harmful I freely admit that not a// the truth is to be 
taught to young children, but I would most earnestly deprecate 
the teaching of error. Now, the truth is that a degree is a unit of 
angular measure, — that is, a unit by which angles are measured ; 
and as an angle is not distance, it cannot be measured by a unit of 
distance. An angle is difference of direction, and must be meas- 
ured by a unit of the same kind. And if our author will adopt the 
true definitions of latitude and longitude, he will not find it so dif- 
ficult to make the latter understood. It will be quite as easy as 
latitude. Take your globe,—or, if you have not a globe, take an 
orange,—and form, a small piece of flexible wire, a semi-circumfer- 
ence. Bend the ends, so that with pins you can pin them to 
points taken at the poles ; then, as the wire represents the merid- 
ian, and can be moved around the orange, mark a point to be as- 
sumed as the zero longitude, and you will have no difficulty in 
showing how the direction, and mot the distance, determines the 
longitude. 

I think this matter one of no little importance, for my experi- 
ence teaches me that it is harder to unlearn than to learn; and the 
scholar who learns that a degree is distance, will have it to un- 
learn before he goes very far in his education. I can fully endorse 
the sentiment of the following sentence, from the same article on 
Geography: “ The lack of a clear conception of the ‘measuring ’ 
(meaning ?) of the word degree, occasions more difficulty in obtain- 
ing a correct impression of degrees of longitude than all other 
causes. combined.” E. T. Quimsy. 

GRAMMAR, 

Answers to queries of “ A Subscriber,” in JouRNAL of March 
22, p. 137: 

1. “ Should you like to take a ride?” 

“ To take "== verb transitive, infinitive mood, imperfect tense, 
and depends upon the verb “ Ride” = noun, etc., object- 
ive case ; object of the verb /ake. 

2. “They have left unstained what there they found,— 
Freedom to worship God.” 
We may parse the entire phrase as a noun, objective case, in ap- 
position with the antecedent of what; or, as some grammarians 
say, in apposition with the “antecedent part of what.” Disposing 
of each word separately, “ Freedom” (which is the basis of the 
phrase(, is a noun, in the objective case, in apposition with the an- 
tecedent of “what.” “ To worship ” = verb transitive, infinitive 
mood, imperfect tense, and depends upon the noun “ Freedom.” 
“God ” == noun, etc., objective case. More might be said, but we 
know space is precious, . : 
We think Mr, Long’s first solution of the problem of “The 
clerk’s income,” is correct; and that the interpretation of the 
meaning of the language of the problem, as given in the second 
solution, is incorrect. The income is evidently the base of the 
percentage ; 50 per cent. more than $1.00 is not intelligible, — but 
if the $1.00 is 50 per cent. or } of an income, go per cent, or } more 
means 300 per cent., or the in#come,—$2.00. J. M, M, 
Louisville, Ky., March 28, 1877. 
—o—— 


— All teachers of grammar and high schools in our manufuc- 
turing cities should read and talk to their schools from the Eng- 
lish Graphic of Jan. 13, concerning the life, character, and work of 
Sir Titus Salt, of Saltaire, Eng., who was perhaps the greatest, 
best, and wisest philanthropist in the manufacturing world. He 
has lately died, 
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The Week. 
— Gold, 10s, ~ 


— Public debt reduced in March four million dollars.|ptomotes the public interest ; third, that an orderly 
— By order of President Hayes, U. S. troops are| course of instruction is far better than the customary 
confusion ; and finally, that all irregular and refractory 

— Music Hall, Providence, was filled with an audi-|pupils are claiming more than their share of a public 
ence which listened to a Band Concert in Boston, the benefit, and hence should not be tolerated. 


withdrawn form the State House in South Carolina. 


sound being transmitted by the telegraph. New and 


remarkable electric phenomena were manifested, which | Cannot greatly improve their schools in the face of pop- 
ular opposition without some influential, non-official 
-= The U.S. Supreme Court has decided that the| backing. It is no easy matter to define the respective 
Government has the first claim for $1,500,000, loaned | areas of authority belonging to educators and parents ; 
and yet the abstract principle is sound, that law, which 


== Chamberlain proposes to hold the State House in|is the expression of the public will and public interest, 


Professor Bell is studying. 


to the Centennial Commission. 


Columbia. 

= Blue glass continues to save itself from a decline. 

= John F. Phair was reprieved by Gov. Fairbanks 
twenty minutes before the hour fixed for his execution. 
New evidence may acquit him. 

= The religious test is abolished in New Hampshire. 

It costs $700,000,000 annually to support the 
armies and navies of Europe on a peace footing ; a sum 
much larger than the total amount spent for education, 
and the support of the teachers and schools of Europe. 

_== Mexico is still in trouble. Diaz is unpopular, and 
a call is made for Lerdo. 

— The Turkish Government refuses to accept the 
terms of the Protocol. What next? War seems in- 
evitable. 

-— Bismarck’s resignation is not accepted by King 
William. 

~- Ceylon is threatened with a famine. 


The Grading of Country Schools. 


All must admit that there is no theoretical difficulty 
in the way of a prescribed course of study for the school 
of one teacher ; but on the contrary, that the establish- 
greatly improve our average country school. The prac- 
tical difficulties are numerous, and seem generally to 
have been regarded as insuperable. In a few States, a 
uniform graded course has been prescribed,—for exam- 
ple, in Maryland, California, and perhaps others ; and 
there seems to have been some degree of success in 
enforcing it. Even afew such cases are sufficient to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the scheme. The diffi- 


3-82 | occupy his former place, and he wants special instruc- 
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previous educational habits of the people. If there be 
a nine or ten months’ school term, this fact of itself in- 
dicates a condition of public sentiment which will ren- 
der the general introduction of a graded system com- 
paratively easy. But when the schools are continued 
only five months in the year, we may presume on the 
existence of such a substratum of popular ignorance or 
indifference as will interpose many difficulties hard to 
be overcome. 

The chief difficulties are connected with the irregular 
attendance of pupils, and inequalities in their attain- 
ments. Beginners come in some weeks after the lowest 
grade has commenced, and being unable to join the 
class, they wish to be taught separately. The boy who 
has been kept at home in the midst of the term to 
gather vegetables or plant corn, finds himself unable to 


tion. The dullards hold the class back, and the bright 
ones must lose time. But the greatest difficulties are 
encountered in the original assortment of the pupils, some 
of whom may be able to read in the third reader, but 
can not say the multiplication table ; and so with others. 
Hence there must be leveling down and leveling up, 
out of which grows sore heartsif notsore heads. There 
are other difficulties ; but if these can be overcome, the 
others will not give much trouble. 
THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 

There must first be secured a few popular leaders 
who will, if necessary, battle for the following princi- 
ples: first, that the school officers and teachers are the 
proper regulators of education in the public schools ; 
second, that whatever makes the schools better, 


Let school officers be appointed as they may, they 


should have the same supremacy in matters educational 
that it has in matters judicial. It is important that 
the public mind be indoctrinated with right principles 
in advance of projected movements which are likely to 
excite opposition. The teacher occupies to the minds 
of the children a relation similar to that of the physician 
in reference to their bodies ; and should be allowed an 
equal amount of authority. In neither case does the 
parent abdicate, but only delegates authority. Were 
our teachers .professional characters in reality, there 
would be no trouble on this point ; but any defect in 
the teacher is supplied from the assumed competency 
of the superintendent, and the combined wisdom of the 
school board ; so that it may fairly be claimed that the 
educational hierarchy is the proper authority for deter- 
mining how a school shall be conducted. It should 
also be clearly understood that the payment of the 
school-tax does not create any individual claim in the 
school, except as that claim harmonizes with the claims 
of others, and that law is as essential in a public free 
school as in a public court-room. 


The school superintendent should embrace all occa- 
sions, and should make occasions for planting and cul- 
tivating such doctrines as those in the community, es- 
pecially in rural districts where the individual feels 
himself so little hampered by law of any sort. Until 
the people be taught right views, the order and excel- 
lence of our schools will be disturbed, not only by fool- 
ish parents, but by judicial demagogues. The right 
doctrines having been rooted, what comes next? | 


— New Jersey has 1,542 school buildings, worth 


Some Hints for our Writers. am 


We have to know much of the attempts of new hands 
at newspaper writing; for there is no end to them. 
There are so many who, because they can write at all, 
fancy that they can write effectively for the newspaper. 
But so complete is their failure in the effort, that only 
the fact that the paper is not endowed, prevents the 
summary rejection of much that now appears, to the 
common distress of the editor and the thoughtful 
reader. 

Now these people are not the most easy to reform ; 
but we wish to set forth a few things for their warning, 
if not for their benefit. Every one who proposes to 
write a newspaper article, should have one, well-defined 
subject. It is utterly vexatious to have a writer maun- 
dering all around a theme for which he has no defined 
limits, and from which he is perpetually wandering to 
things subordinate or irrelevant. If you have not the 
logical discipline which is needful, write down sepa- 
rately, and in brief, every leading thought you have on 
the subject ; then study these for days, striking out a// 
that do not belong absolutely to the one subject ; and 
in your writing stick to what may remain, and to that 
alone. 

Use the simplest, clearest, and most straight-forward 
English possible. If you cannot do this instinctively, 
go over your writing, and prune away every long word, 
cumbrous phrase, and conceited circumlocution possi- 
ble, and then copy your work, continuing, wherever you 
can, the work of Saxon simplification and invigoration. 
Do not write, ‘‘ He was exceedingly desirous of obtain- 
ing a lucrative situation” ; or, “The high-ways were so 
encumbered with immense bodies of snow, that we ex- 
perienced almost insuperable difficulty in getting to 
Slab-city.” Do not deal in such Laura-Matilda finery 
as “the crystalline covering of the wintry orb” ; or 
‘“‘ she has not been here since the performance of a very 
interesting ceremony.” Put things in plain English, or 
else quit writing. 
Fix upon a close, consecutive aii of thought. 
When you have, as has just been suggested, winnowed 
out your leading thoughts from your “two bushels of 
chaff,” arrange them carefully, so that each succeeding 
head shall be the naturally next one. Do not let your 
thoughts “fly around like a pea ina hot pan.” Allow 
yourself to write in that fashion, and you will be long- 
winded and dull, never knowing when you are done, 
and never pleasing anybody but yourself. Without a 
close order of thought, a compact style and conclusive 
reasoning are out of the question. These, let us say, 
are the qualities most wanting in the contributions of 
teachers and lady-writers. 


Finally, there is wanted a decent consideration and 
candor in reaching conclusions. If you are meeting an 
adverse article, take it as it is, and not as you make it. 
By all means, treat it impersonally ; controvert the writ- 
ing, rather than assault the writer. Do not, either from 
haste or heat, from mean prejudice, or bad purposes, 
“jump at conclusions,” One writer attacks another 
for favoring the separate education of the sexes, who 
only urged the importance of-closer restraint, and more 
careful sex-training when they are educated together. 
Another belabors a State executive for complaining of 
extravagance in school building, and, as, he supposes, 
settles the matter by arguing, that if the people of A. 
are disposed to build an elegant school building with 
their own money (siz), it is nobody-else’s business ; when 
he knows well enough that the men who vote the money 
now-a-days, are not the men who own it. And still an- 
other that we have in mind, dismisses with a contempt- 
uous flirt of his pen the English Ritualists as “a parcel 
of priests who are mad about millinery” ; utterly belying 
their character to those of his readers who know noth- 
ing of the wonderful self-denial and toil of these men 
in the slums of London. Now these are no true traits 


culties vary with the length of the school term, and the 


altogether $6,205,000, and 3,753 teachers. 


of proper journalistic writing. It should be fair and 
truthful, as well as clear and compact. 
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Annual Meeting of the Classical and High- 
School Teachers. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Classical and High-School Teachers was 
held at the English High School, Boston, Mr. Elbridge 
Smith presiding. : 

Messrs. Emory, Anderson, and Perkins, were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Mr. T. W. Bicknell read a paper on “The Publica- 
tion of Educational Works,” for the needs of teachers. 
In this paper the writer attempted to show that the pro- 
fession of teaching should be founded on precept and 
practice, and that its literature should be studied by 
every teacher. He enumerated the titles of educational 
works, and pointed out their relative value to those en- 
gaged in the profession of teaching. He made especial 
reference to historical, law, medical, theological libraries, 
and the number of books which it was desirable for 
students in either of these branches to obtain. Up to the 
time of Horace Mann there was no educational literature 
in America worthy of the name. He spoke of the con- 
tributions of New-England authors to educational liter- 
ature, and characterized Dr. Barnard’s Yournal of Edu- 
cation, and his other publications, especially Studies and 
Conduct, as invaluable for study and reference. He 
specified and criticised American, English, and Ger- 
man educational works, and insisted on the necessity of 
informing teachers on the relative value of the works at 
their command. In order that teachers may become 
students of these works, public sentiment must be 
created and awakened in favor of a more general read- 
ing. This can be done in various ways. First, the 
fact that there are valuable works on educational topics, 
must be brought to the attention of all of our teachers. 
Second, school officers and thoroughly professional 
teachers should aid and encourage the reading of works 
on particular subjects to the various grades of teachers. 
The introduction of a single work may create a de- 
sire to know more of others, Third, the establishment 
of teachers’ libraries in our large towns, and the 
encouraging of teachers to purchase a limited number 
of books annually, Fourth, a depository should be 
established in Boston, where the works of the best 
German, English, American, and other authors may be 
obtained at a fair price. Fifth, a society should be 
formed among educators in New England, whose object 
should be, (1) To provide such a depository as will con- 
tain a complete catalogue of educational works. (2) 
To secure the translation of the best German and 
French books on pedagogics. (3) To provide for the 
publication of all current writings of our most eminent 
living educators ; and (4) To supply such publications 
at a low price to the great body of American teachers. 
Such an association, with its headquarters in Boston, 
would do much to foster and disseminate professional 
literature, and its auxiliaries and branches might be 
multiplied in the leading cities of the country. 
Through school superintendents, and other officers of 
city and State, the matter of interesting their local 
teachers would be carried on, and in due time the se- 
vere criticism that is now made upon our profession, 
that we are not a society of readers, will be dismissed 
as inapplicable. 

Mr. Perkins complimented the writer of the last 
Paper, and remarked that members of other professions 
had advantages in obtaining books over teachers, be- 
cause they were generally better paid. 

The President, and Mr. Anderson, Mr. Buckingham, 
Mr. Sprague, and Mr. Daniell, briefly commented on 
the paper, 

Mr. Bicknell, in replying, urged the desirability of 
forming an Educational Association, a part of whose 
business it should be to collect and furnish the requisite 

ks ; and on motion of Mr. Seaver, it was voted that 
* Committee of five be appointed to consider and re- 
Port on the recommendations of the paper. Messrs. 


Seaver, Bicknell, Hill, Perkins; and Mrs. Martin, were 
made the committee. 


The Study of French and German 
was ably discussed by Mrs. Clara B. Martin. She ad- 
vocated, (1) That text-books in foreign languages should 
be prepared by American teachers for American schol- 
ars ; and (2) That American teachers, or only the high- 
est talent of foreign birth, should be allowed to teach 
these languages in our schools, 
Prof. W. P. Atkinson, of the Institute of Technology, 
read the next paper on 


Entrance Examinations to Scientific Schools. 

As we hope to publish parts of this paper, we will 
not attempt even an outline of it here, except to state 
that he explained his method of testing the applicants 
of that institution, remarking, that it required consider- 
able talent to make out examination papers, and that a 
failure on the part of the pupil was often due largely to 
the examiner himself. 

A number of teachers present questioned Professor 
Atkinson on the points suggested by his remarks, and 
some exception was taken on the part of high-school 
teachers to the professor’s inclination to hold schools 
responsible for students being admitted to the Institute 
that were not properly prepared. Mr. Hagar of Salem 
was rather inclined to blame that kind of examination 
which encouraged lack of thoroughness. 

Mr. Hills, of the Lynn High School, urged that the 
system of the high schools was not designed simply to 
fit young men to enter the Institute of Technology, but 
to make them cultured and useful men and women. 
Professor Atkinson, in reply, claimed that the require- 
ments at the Institute were such as any young man at 
the age of sixteen ought to be able to meet, under a 
proper general instruction. 

President Eliot, of Cambridge, being invited to speak, 
said he thought the standard of admission to our scien- 
tific schools was, as a general rule, too low. He did 
not believe that the functions of fitting young people 
for admission to higher institutions of learning, and of 
giving them a general culture which is to end with the 
high school, should be combined. As to our strictly 
preparatory schools, he says they were but poorly 
adapted to give a preparation to technical schools, from 
the fact that they are so exclusively given up to lin- 
guistic studies. The breeding of lawyers and doctors 
was being greatly overdone, whereas the demand for 
chemists and engineers was greater than the supply. 
He agreed with Professor Atkinson that the studies of 
observation were too generally neglected in childhood, 
and considered the pursuit of these studies by any 
other method than by observation, a pure waste of time. 

Mr. Mowry, of Providence, and the President of the 
Association, also participated in the discussion. 

Requisites for Admission to College. 

At its close, the committee appointed at the previous 
meeting of the Association to consider the subject of 
requisitions for admission to colleges and other higher 
institutions of learning, submitted as their report the 
following suggestions and recommendations : 


1. That the want of uniformity in the requisitions for 
admission to the various colleges is felt to be a very 
serious evil, embarrassing to the preparatory schools, 
and detrimental to the interests of liberal education. 

2. That teachers would be very much aided if the 
“equivalents” for the prescribed authors in Latin and 
Greek were precisely designated, and if changes were 
made in them from year to year. 3 

3. That in place of an absolute requisitioh in Greek 
prose composition a choice might well be allowed to 
the candidate for admission between Greek prose com- 
position, the translation at sight of Greek prose, and an 
additional amount of prose and poetry, such as might 
be deemed an equivalent for the requisition in Greek 
prose composition. 


of the candidate’s ability to write Eng 
correctly. 

5. That it would be well to propose each year a list 
of twenty or twenty-five works by standard English 


tory evidence that he read a certain number (say 
ten or twelve) of them, and to show that he has a crit- 
ical knowledge of two or three, the latter to be espe- 
cially designated each year, 

6. That a thorough knowledge of the metric system 
of weights and measures ought to be required. 

7. That in arithmetic it would be well to propose a 
list of topics, so that it may be certainly known what 
portions, if any, of the current text-books may bé 
omitted, or lightly passed over. 

8. That an elementary knowledge of one or mioré 
branches of physical and natural science ought to be 
required. 

g. That in addition to the requisitions suggested 
above, in paragraphs 4, §, 6, 7, and 8, scientific schools 
might well require plane and solid geometry, the whole 
elementary algebra, plane trigonometry, and the trans- 
lation at sight of French, 


The report was accepted, and the meeting adjourned 
to meet the next morning at nine o’clock. 


SECOND DAY, 


Latin Pronunciation, 

This vexed question was discussed in a true schol- 
arly spirit, by E. R. Humphries, LL.D., a gentleman of 
large experience in English and American classical 
schools. Dr. Humphries favors the English methods, 
and read autograph letters from distinguished English 
and Roman authorities on the subject. By vote of the 
Association, this paper will be printed in full in our issue 
of April 19. 

Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar 
received a thorough and logical review by Prof. George 
R. Howison. The main point criticised was the fail- 
ure of the author to recognize the copula as an essen- 
tial element inthe English sentence. A second ground 
of criticism was the improper classification of the 
parts of speech, which the critic claimed were only 


degree. ‘The argument of Professor Howison was one 
of most remarkable clearness and vigor. ; 

Professor Hammond and Mr. Kneeland continued 
the discussion, arguing that the teacher should be able 
to supplement formal grammar by his own own logical 
analysis. 

Teachers’ Publishing Society. 

The committee to whom was referred the recommend- 
ations made on Friday, by T. W. Bicknell, reported, 
through Mr. Seaver, indorsing the views before pre- 
sented, which, in substance, are to establish a library or 
reading-room in Boston ; to start a joint-stock society 
for the publication of the best works on educational sub- 
jects, with a capital of $2,500, said society to take form 
and determine its own action when the subscription list 
amounts to $1,000, It was believed by the committee 
that such an institution would be self-sustaining, and 
great good would be accomplished by it. The follow- 
ing were appointed to arrange details and perfect the 
plans for such a society: J. D. Philbrick, Larkin Dun- 
ton, A. P. Stone, D. B. Hagar, Merrick Lyon, B. G. 
Northrop, J. F. Bartley, J. W. Symonds, C. C. Rounds. 

Elation of Officers 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President — Edwin P, Seaver, master English 
High School, Boston. Vice-Presidents—Larkin Dunton, 
Normal School, Boston ; M. G. Daniell, Roxbury Latin 
School ; F. N. Hill, Chelsea High School. Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer—W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge 
High School. Corresponding Secretary—Byron Grover, 
Watertown High School. 

The Association then adjourned. 


NEBRASKA. 
The Legislature the past session, though a. very econoMical 
one, voted to raise the tax for the support of the State University 
from one-fourth to three-eighths of a mill, and about $30,000 is ex- 
pected to be realized from this rate, for the normal school $to,- 


4. That there ought to be a thocon? practical test} ooo a year for two years; for the school for the blind, about $15,- 
ish clearly and | 00 per year; for the deaf and dumb institute about $12,000 per 


annum, Several bills were passed amending different laws, which 
are not of general interest to the public. The bill providing for 
the election of county superintendents, being new, and not having 


authors, the candidate being required to give satisfac-| the consideration desirable, failed of a passage. 


parts of the subject and predicate, in a first or second 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fat River, Mass. 


THE STORY OF BLUE-BEARD. 
(From Bitter-Sweet,”’ with permission of Dr. Houtanp.) 


Locatity: The Kitchen. Present, JOSEPH, SAMUEL, REBEKAH, 


and other children. 


Foseph.—Have we not had “ Button-button ” enough, 
And “ Forfeits,” and all such silly stuff ? 
Samuel.—Well, we were playing “ Blind-Man’s Buff,” 
Until you fell and rose in a huff, 
And declared the game was too rnde and rough. 
Poor boy! what a pity he isn’t tough! 
All.—Ha ! ha! ha! what a pretty boy! 
Papa's delight, and mamma's joy! 
Wouldn’t he like to go to bed, 

And have a cabbage-leaf on his head ? 
Foseph.—Laugh if you like to! laugh till you're gray ; 
But guess you'd laugh another way 

If you'd hit your toe and fallen, like me, 

And cut a bloody gash in your knee; 

And bumped your nose and bruised your shin, 
Tumbling over the rolling-pin 

That rolled to the floor, in the awful din 

That followed the fall of the row of tin 

That stood upon the dresser. 


Samuel.—Guess —dear little guesser ! 
You wouldn’t catch this boy lopping his wing, 
Or whining over anything. 
So stir your stumps, 
Forget your bumps, 
Get out of your dumps, 
And up and at it again; 
For the clock is striking ten, 
And Rath will come pretty soon and say 
“ Go to your beds, ‘ 
You sleepy heads !” 
So, quick ! what shall we play? 
Rebchkah.—1 wouldn't play any more. 
For Joseph is tired and sore 
With his fall upon the floor. 


All.—Then he shall tell a story. 
hk. — About old Mother Morey ? 


Foseph.— About my brother ? 
Rebckah.—Now, Joseph, shall be good, 
And do ys "a be done ; 
We didn’t mean to be 
When you fell and began to cry; 
We wanted to make you forget your pain, 
But it frets you, and we'll not laugh again. 


Foseph.—Well, if you'll all sit still, 
And not be frisking about, 
Nor utter a whisper till 
You've heard my story out, 
I'll tell you a tale as weird 
As ever you heard in your lives,— 
Of a man with a long, blue beard, 
And the way he his wives. 
All.—Oh! that will be nice ! 
We'll be still as mice. 


Foseph.—Centuries since there flourished a man, 
{A cruel old Tartar, as rich asthe Khan), 
Whose house was built on a splendid plan 
With gardens and groves and plantations ; 
But his shaggy beard was as blue as the sky, 
And he lived alone, for his neighbors were shy, 
And had heard hard stories, by the by, 
About his domestic relations. 


Just on the opposite side of the plain, 

A widow abode with her daughters twain ; 

And one of them,—neither cross nor vain,— 
Was a beautiful little treasure. 

So he sent them an invitation to tea; 

And having a natural wish to see 

His wonderful castle and gardens, al] three 

Said they’d do themselves the pleasure. 


As soon as there happened a pleasant day, 
They dressed themselves in a sumptuous way, 
And rode to the castle as proud and gay 

As silks and jewels could make them ; 
And they were received in the finest style, 
And saw everything that was worth their while, 
In the halls of Blue-Beard’s grand old pile, 

Where he was so kind as to take them. 


The ladies were all enchanted quite ; 
For they found old Blue-Beard so polite 
That they did not suffer at all from fright, 
And frequently called thereafter ; 
Then he offered to marry the younger one, 
And as she was willing, the thing was done, 
And celebrated by all the ton, 
With feasting and with laughter 


As kind a husband as ever was seen 

Was Blue-Beard then, for a month I ween, 

And she was as proud as any queen, 
And as happy as she be, too ; 

But her husband called her to him one day, 

And said, I am going away ; 

It will not be ong that I shall stay,— 

There is business for me to see to, 


“ The keys of my castle I leave with you, 

Bat if you value my love, be true, A 

And forbear to enter the Chamber of Blue! 
Farewell, Fatima! Remember!” 

Fatima promised him ; then she ran 

To visit the rooms with her sister Ann; 

But when she had finished the tour, she began 
To think about the Blue Chamber, .__ 


Well, the woman was curiously inclined, 
So she left her sister and prudence behind, 
(With a little excuse), and started to find 
The mystery forbidden. 
She paused at the door ;—all was still as night! 
She opened it: then through the dim, blue light, 
There blistered her vision the horrible sight 
That was in that chamber hidden. 


The room was gloomy and oup and wide, 
And the floor was red with the loody tide 
From headless women, laid side by side, 

The wives of her lord and master! 
Frightened and fainting, she dropped the key, 
But seized and lifted it quickly; then she 
Hurried as quickly as she could 

From the scene of the disaster. 


She tried to forget the terrible dead, 

But shrieked when she saw the key was red, 

And sickened and shook with an awful dread 
When she heard-Blue Beard was coming, 

He did not appear to notice her pain ; 

But he took his keys, and seeing the stain, 

He stopped in the middle of the refrain 
That he had been quietly humming. - 


“ Mighty well, madam!” said he, “ mighty well !” 
What does this little blood-stain tell ? 
You've broken your promise; prepare to dwell 
With the wives I’ve had before you! 
You've broken your promise, and you shal! die!” 
Then Fatima, supposing her death was nigh, 
Fell on her knees and began to cry, 
“ Have mercy, I implore you!” 


“No!” shouted Blue-Beard, drawing his sword, 
“You shall die this very minute!” he roared. 
“ Grant me time to prepare to meet my Lord !” 
The terrified woman entreated. 
“ Only ten minutes,” he roared again ; 
And holding his watch by its great gold chain, 
He marked on the dial the fatal ten, 
And retired till they were completed. 


“ Sister I oh, sister, fly up to the tower! 
Look for release from this murderer’s power ! 
Our brothers should be here this very hour ; 
Speak! does there come assistance ?” 
“No: I see nothing but sheep on the hill.” 
“ Look again, sister!” “I’m looking still, 
But naught can I see, whether good or ill, 
Save a flurry of dust in the distance.” 


“ Time’s up!” shouted Blue-Beard, out from his room ; 
“This moment shall witness your terrible doom, 
And give you a dwe.ling within the room 

Whose secrets you have invaded.” 
“ Comes there no help for my terrible need ?” 
“Then are horsemen twain riding hither with speed.” 
“Oh, tell them to ride very fast indeed, 

Or I must meet death unaided !’” 


“ Time’s fully up! Now have done with your prayer,” 
Shouted Blue-Beard, swinging his sword on the stair ; 
Then he entered, and grasping her beautiful hair, 
Swung his glittering weapon around him ; 
But a loud knock rang at the castle gate, 
And Fatima was saved from her horrible fate, 
For shocked with surprised he ponees too late, 
And then the two soldiers found him, 


They were her brothers, and quick as they knew 
What the fiend was doing, their swords they drew, 
And attacked him fiercely and ran him through, 

So that soon he was mortally wounded. 
With a wild remorse was his conscience filled 
When he thought of the hapless wives he had killed ; 
Bat last of his blood was spilled, 

And his dying groan was sounded. 


As soon as Fatima recovered from fright, 
She embraced her brothers with great delight ; 
And they were as glad and grateful, quite, 
As she was glad and grateful. 
Then they all went out from that scene of pain, 
And sought in quietude to regain 
Their minds, which had come to be quite insane 
In a place so horrid and hateful. 


*T was a private funeral Blue-Beard had, 

For the people knew he was very bad, 

And though they said nothing, they all were glad 
For the fall of the evil-doer. 

Bat Fatima first ordered some graves to be made, 

And there the unfortunate ladies were laid, 

And after some painful months, with the aid 
Of her friends, her spirits came to her. 


Then she cheered the hearts of the suffering poor, 
ee an acre . land around each door, 
a cow, and a couple of sheep, or more, 
To her tenantry 
So all. of them had enough to eat,. 
And their love for her was so complete 
They would kiss the dust from her little feet, 
Or do any thing she wanted. ~~ 


Samuel.—Capitai!l wasn’t it good! 


like to have been her brother ; 
been one, you may guess there would 
ork for other, 
ve run him right thr the heart 
And cut his head off at 1a le blow, fahen 
Aud killed him so quickly he'd never know 
What it was that struck him; wouldn’t I, Joe? 


Foseph.—Y ou are very brave with your ng tongue, 


But if you had been there you'd have sung 
A very different tune, 
‘Poor Blue-Beard! He would have been afraid 
Of a little boy with a pen-knife blade; . 
Or a tiny pewter spoon! 


Samuel,—It makes no difference what you say 
(Pretty little boy, afraid to play!) 
But it served him right, any way, 
And gave him his just due. 
And wasn’t it good that his little wife 
Should live in his castle the rest of his life, 
And have all his money too? 


Rebchah.—I'm thinking of the ladies, who 
Were lying in the Chamber Blue, 
With all their small necks cut in two. 


I know the sweet Fatima would 
Have put their heads on, if she could, 
And made them live,—she was so good ; 


And washed their faces at the sink ; 
But Blue-Beard was not sane, I think ; 
I wonder if he did not drink ? 

For no man in his proper mind 
Would be so cruelly inclined 

As to kill ladies who were kind. 

* * * * * + 


Ruth.—These little fellows are raving mad 
With thinking what they should do, 
Supposing their sunny-eyed sister had 
Elven her heart,— her head,—to a lad 
Like the man with the Beard of Blue. 
(Passing the basket of apples.) 
These y mouths are watering 
For the fruit within the basket ; 
And although they will not ask it, 
Their jack-knives all are burnin 
And their eager hands are yearning 
For the peeling and the quartering. 
So let us have done with our talk ; 
For they are too tired to say their prayers, 
And the time is come, they should walk 
From the story below, to the story up-stairs. 


THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY ALTA GRANT. 


Scene: A farm-house kitchen, where the Litt® HouskKeerers 


are busy with their tasks. 


Laundress. (At a wash-tub).— 
I’m the little washerwoman, 
Singing at my foaming tub; 
Hark, the chorus gaily ringing, 
Rub-a-dub-a-dub-dub-dub. 
Little do they know our pleasure,— 
They who fold their hands at ease, 
When we see our Monday’s washing 
lan Swinging in the morning breeze. 
So may all our thoughts and feelings, 
Be washed white from stain and grime, 
And life’s daily toils and pleasures 
Mingle like a silver rhyme. 
Cook. (Kneading bread).— 
I wonder how, without the cook 
The family could be fed ? 
I broil the steak and bake the cake, 
And knead the spongy bread. 


Seamstress. (Sewing).— 
I'm the busy needlewoman ;— 
Patching elbows for my brother, 
Mending father’s shirts and stockings,— 
So I help my busy mother. 
Dairymaid. (Churning).— 
Here stands the merry dairymaid,— 
(Oh ! dear me! what a splutter !) 
I milk the cows and skim the cream, 
And churn the golden butter. 


And while she does her daily task, 
Life’s lesson she is learning, 

And from skimmings, sweet or sour, 
“ The oil of gladness ” churning. 


Little Nurse. (Rocking cradle), — 
1’m my mother’s cradie-tender, 
Singing to the baby boy. 
He’s our little household treasure, 
Father's hope and mother’s joy. 
Rock-a-by, O rock-a-by ; 
Go to sleep, my baby boy. 
Chamber maid.— 
Equipped with broom and dust-pan bright, 
he chambermaid am I; 
So busy with my morning 
I find no time to sigh. 


All.— 


With willing hands go ply the broom, 
And floor and ceiling sweep. 

So may we from our hearts and lives, 
The dust and cobwebs keep. 

Fashionable Lady. (Rocking.)— 

Heigh-ho! I’m a lady with nothing to do, 
But sit in the parlor and rock, 

Or turn the rings on my fingers slim, 
And fret at the face of the clock, 


Washerwoman.— 
Noth-ing-to-dol Q dear! O dear!» 
I’d rather stand at the tub, 
And rub, or rinse, or wring all day, 
And sing my rub.a-dub-dub. 


Nothing to do! What a wretched life! 
Enough to make anyone blue! 

I’d rather be dairymaid, seamstress, and cook, 
Than a lady with nothing to do. 

Netting to do! nothing to do / f 
A lady with nothing to do! 

We'd rather be anything else in the world 
Than a lady with—nothing to do! 


All.— 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 
. — The Orono High School opened Monday, the 2d inst., Mr. 
S. H. Powell having been secured as principal for the ensuing 
year, and Miss Emma O, Pratt as assistant. Mr. Pennell has had 
charge of this school for seven consecutive years, and has always 
given the best of satisfaction. At the recent examination for ad- 
mission to the school, thirty presented themselves as candidates. 

— A free high school was opened in Gorham Seminary, March 
19, under the charge of Professor Dresser, of Portland, with Miss 
Lowell, of Gorham, as assistant. The school has one hundred in 
attendance. 

—In the report of the supervisor of the town of Waldboro’, 
E. R. Benner, Esq., most honorable mention is made of Mr. Wm. 
S. Thompson, of Augusta, the principal of the high school in that 
town. The supervisor states that the prosperity of the school the 
past year is due to the fact that “it has been under the charge of 
a gentleman of scholarly attainments, with professional zeal, and 
a generous supply of pith, vim, and vigor. His duties are con- 
scientiously discharged, and he has labored earnestly and faithfully 


to promote the highest interests of the school. The standard of 


scholarship has been elevated, and the school has prospered.” 

— At a meeting of the S. S. Committee, at Gardiner, Friday 
evening, all teachers who served last term were reappointed to 
their respective schools for the term commencing Monday, April 
2d. By a unanimous vote the salary of Mr. A. G. Bradstreet, 
principal of the high school, was increased from $1,000 to $1,200 
per annum. 

— Miss Amanda Marson has been engaged to teach the gram- 
mar school in the village district, Pittston. 

— Mr. W. A. Robinson resigns as principal of Fryeburg Acad- 
emy to accept a permanent situation in the high school at Orange, 
Mass. 

— The winter term of the high school at North Vassalboro’ 
closed on Thursday. Mr. B. C. Nichols, the principal, has won 
golden opinions during his four years’ charge of the school. 

— The matron of the State Industrial School for Girls says that 
there have been so many changes in the school for the last quarter, 
that it is the most trying one that it has ever passed. But it is in 
good condition, and the girls are in good health. The habit of 
swearing is said to be quite common among them. By achange 
in the by-laws, the annual meeting will be held on the first Wednes- 
day of December instead of January, and the quarterly meetings 
on the first Wednesdays of March, June, and September. 

— Since the Rev. Joseph Cook began his lectures at Auburn, 
the booksellers report an unusual demand for theological treatises 
of various sorts, such as Miiller on the Christian Doctrines of Sin, 
and Mozley on Miracles. , 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Hampstead High School closed the roth ult. The 
number of students is limited to thirty, and the school has been 
full durirg the year. The mode of instruction has been as clas- 
sical, systematic, and thorough as possible. 

— The Literary and Scientific Institution, New London, closed 
Friday, March 9. The report of the committee was highly favor- 
able. In the department of natural science was exhibited a large 
spectroscope, constructed by the teacher during the past term 


— The trustees of the New Hampton Institution have voted to 
change the commercial department, which has been in operation 
eleven years, into a commercial college, with all the modern facil- 
ities. The present commercial hall will be devoted exclusively to 
the penmanship department. The upper floor of Randall Hall 
will be fitted up for the bookkeeping and actual business depart- 
ments, In the large hall will be the bank, merchandise emporium, 
six telegraph offices, and other accommodations sufficient for one 
hundred students. In the telegraph offices will also be freight, 
express, and postoffices, so) that those learning telegraphy will at 
the same time learn freight, express, and postoffice business. The 
college will open at the beginning of the fall term. 

— The Dartmouth College trustees contemplate dividing the 
college year into two terms, the first of sixteen and the second of 
‘wenty-two or twenty-three weeks. 

~ F. W. Harper, of Walpole, a Harvard graduate, is to be prin- 
cipal of the Keene high school, instead of Professor Stratton, as 
Teported. Mr, Powell, the former principal, is to start a private 
school, . . . The city councils, at alate meeting, re-elected D. 
W. Gilbert superintendent of schools. 

_— At the recent town meeting in Franklin it was voted to pub- 
lish a town history. The sum of $400 was appropriated, and 
Judge Nesmith, M. B. Goodwin, and J. W. Simonds were ap- 
Pointed a committee to compile the same. 

_—The Franklin high school, Lebanon Falls, evidently has a 
live principal in M. C, Hyde, as indicated in reports issued by him 
{rom time to time. 

— At the recent meeting of the Manchester school board, the 
salary of Edward P, Shelburne, principal of the Spring street 
grammar school, was increased $250, making his salary $1,250. 
Bi: Deerfield has a veteran school-teacher, B. B. Thompson, who 

4 native of the place. He commenced teaching nearly half a 
“entury ago, and had schools moré or less for nearly fifty years. 


In that time he was often engaged in teaching singing-schools, 


A work has lately been published, consisting of 114 pages, entitled 
“ Remembered Events concerning the Life and Services of Benja- 
min Brown Thompson as a Teacher,” etc. It was compiled by 
John W. Moore, of Manchester. I: has a portrait of Mr. Thomp- 
son, is dedicated to his friends and former pupils, who, with many 
others, teachers and friends of education, may peruse its pages 
with interest and profit. 

— Dover appropriates $8,375 for its schools for the coming year. 


VERMONT. 

— The reports of schools from various parts of the State are very 
encouraging, and among them we note the following : 

Fairhaven. — The graded school in Fairhaven has five depart- 
ments, and in all of these there were registered last term 305 
pupils. The beginning of a school library will be made in a few 
days. A historical and geographical society has been formed re- 
cently, and the school, in all its appointments, gives promise of 
continued success. There are two courses of study in the high 
school : a course in English, including the sciences, and a course 
in the classics, comprising the studies necessary to fit for college. 
The exhibition, at the close of the last term, passed off pleasantly. 
Mr. Otis S. Johnson, the principal, formerly of the Wallingford 
Graded School, is doing a good work, and we are glad to know 
that he is generously sustained by the people of the town. 

Poultney. —The winter term of Troy Conference Academy, at 
Poultney, closed March 28, with a vocal and instrumental concert 
in the evening. Examinations, wholly written, were held Monday 
and Tuesday, March 27 and 28. Monday evening Prof. E. H. 
Higley, of Middlebury College, gave his new lecture, “ The Study 
of the Past.” The lecture was characterized by clear thought, 
lucid expression, and forcible delivery. The concert, Tuesday 
evening, was one of the best ever given under the auspices of this 
academy. The quality of the pieces rendered, and the skill, ease, 
and correctness of their execution, speak well for the competency 
of the musical instructress, Mrs. C. H. Dunton. Previous to her 
connection with Troy Conference Academy, Mrs. Dunton had 
taught successfully in the Troy Normal School, at Johnston, and 
in the State Normal School in Plymouth, N. H., and in the West. 
For two years Mrs. Dunton has occupied her present position, 
and by her efficiency, popularity, and industry she has made the 


musical department the most prosperous of any in the school.| vig 


The past term has been quite successful in all the departments, 
and the examinations showed results very creditable, both to stu- 
dents and teachers. Prof. C. H. Dunton has charge of mathe- 
matics, and his class always show as good work as any in the 
school. He is a patient, thorough, christian teacher, and his ser- 
vices to the school are of great value. The primary department, 
under Professor Avery, formerly of Tilton, N. H., is in a flourish- 
ing condition. The reputation of Professor Avery for thorough- 
ness in preparing students for college has been well sustained by 
his work here. A new commercial department, established last 
fall, under the direction of Professor Carhart, has achieved good 
success, In many respects the past term has been the most satis- 
factory of any since the opening of the school. All the depart- 
ments are increasing, and everything seems to promise future 
prosperity and still greater achievements. But while the report 
thus presented awards praise to the leaders of the various depart- 
ments, and justly so, it should be said that the excellence of this 
school is due very largely to the eminent ability, persistent efforts, 
and earnest devotion of the principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—ominations on Probation Accepled,—Latin School : 
John F. Tufts, sub-master, and Leroy F. Griffin, usher. 

For Confirmation.— Andrew School: Frances M. Bell, third 
assistant ; Lincoln School: Annie C, Littlefield, third assistant. 

For Temporary Teacher. — Brimmer School: Mary E, Conley, 
third assistant. 

— The school committee of Boston have been incorportated as 
a trust company, to hold and disburse funds for the benefit of 
teachers. Section 2 of the act recites, that said corporation shall 
have authority to receive and hold all sums of money, and real 
and personal estate, not exceeding in the aggregate the value of 
two hundred thousand dollars, which money may be given, granted, 
bequeathed, or devised to it for the benefit of the teachers in the 
public schools of the city of Boston, or their families, requiring 
charitable assistance, or for the benefit of any person, or the fam- 
ilies of any persons who have formerly been such teachers, requir- 
ing such charitable assistance. It shall have power to manage and 
dispose of the same, according to its best discretion, and to exe- 
cute any and all trusts according to the tenor thereof which may 
be created for the purpose aforesaid. The school committee are 
also authorized to manage and disburse the Charlestown School 
Trust Fund. 

— In response to.a call signed by leading clergymen and citi- 
zens of Boston, a meeting was held March 27, 1877, to heara 
statement from Mr. Anthony Comstock, secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice. Hon. Josiah Quincy 
presided, and introduced Mr. Comstock to the assembly. His ex- 
posure of the extent and enormity of this evil made a profound 
impression upon the hearers. The vilest pictures, books, and ar- 
ticles have been traced by him to the best schools and homes in 


the land. He described the sad influence which a single book, 


i77 


whose history he had investigated, had exerted during two years 
among the boys to whom it was secretly loaned. One of its vic- 
tims will soon be in an insane asylum or in his grave. But Mr. 
Comstock has seized and destroyed eight tons of bound books of 
this character, and a total of ¢wenty tons of obscene matter. No 
child is secure from the ingenious devices by which unprincipled 
men and women circulate these wares throughout the land, and 
pursue their deliberate schemes to déstroy the virtue of the young. 
Mr. Comstock has the names of over five thousand dealers in 
these goods, and has seized fron a single one of these villains 
fifty thousand circulars, addressed to the youth of both sexes 
throughout the country. The facts would be incredible were they 
not vouched for by the most incontrovertible proofs. Among 
other resolutions, the following was adopted : 

WHEREAS, It is an established fact that scores of men, for 
money, are devoting their lives to the pollution and moral ruin of 
the young and innocent, and that the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature is secretly carried on among the children of both sexes in 
our public and private schools, even invading the purity of Chris- 
tian homes; 

Resolved, That we would impress upon teachers, parents, and 

the dangers to which the morals of the children and youth 
under their charge are subjected, and the need of greater watch- 
fulness on their part; and would urge, as far as possible, such 
judicious personal instruction upon these delicate subjects as may 
tend to fortify the young against temptation. 

— The school board have asked the opinion of the city solicitor 
as to the legality of the appointment, by the school board, of a 


medical inspector of schools. 


WELLFLEET.—The examination of the graduating class of the 
high school took place Friday, March 30, in the presence of a 
large number of the parents and friends of the pupils. The ex- 
amination was very thorough, and the pupils showed the thorough- 
ness of their training. After the examination, the class was ad- 
dressed by the secretary of the school committee, and each scholar 
was presented with a diploma, Mr. Spring, the principal, was pre- 
sented by the class with a silver ice-pitcher, as a token of their ap- 
preciation of his efforts in their behalf, Mr. Spring has taught 
our high school for the last three years, and his efforts to place 
the school in a high position have been successful. He is a thor- 
ough teacher. We regret that he is in poor health, but hope that 
a rest.of a few weeks will restore him to his usual strength and 
or. 

— Since the high-school building was burnt at Provincetown» 
the school has been accommodated in Marine Hall. A class of 
49 was admitted this term. 

— The schools of Danvers opened for the spring term April 9. 
The female teachers, with a few exceptions, have had their sala- 
ries reduced the second time. The highest wages of the lady 
teachers, outside of the high school, is $10.00 per week. Teach- 
ers receiving this sum have the whole charge of ungraded schools, 
comprising scholars from “a, b, c,” up to highest grammar-school 
studies. Grammar-school assistants now have but $7.00 per week. 
Intermediate and primary teachers from $625 to $7.50. Several 
have resigned, and their places are to be filled by young teachers 
of little experience. 

— The cost per annum for tuition in the Brookline schools is 
$25.00 for each scholar. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The annual exhibition of the University Gram: 
mar School took place on the 29th of Marchyand was well at- 
tended by an interested audience, consisting of the parents of 
many of the pupils, and the friends of education. The many 
prizes taken by the pupils from this school on entering college have 
proved that the teachers are thorough in their classical instruction, 
and the examination exercises showed that there is the same thor- 
ough instruction in the English department, Addresses were 
made on this occasion by President Robinson, Professors S. S. 
Greene, A. Harkness, W. C, Poland, and Rev, Messrs. Taylor 
and Ives. 

Mowry & Goff’s English and Classical School closed on Fri- 
day, March 30, with the usual interesting exercises. The four 
senior companies of the battalion were exercised in their drill by 
their instructor, Gen. C. R. Dennis, and showed excellent practice, 
all their movements being marked by promptness and unison. 
After the drill, exercises in the chapel were opened with singing 
by the school, under the direction of their instructor, Mr. W. B. 
Hard, and the junior class in the preparatory department recited 
“The Last Hymn” with much effect, Thirteen members of the 
senior class, in the senior classical department, held an original 
debate on the question, “Is Capital Punishment justifiable?” 
which added much to the interest of the occasion, and was heartily 
applauded, 

WARWICK.—The twenty-sixth meeting of the Warwick Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in the Crompton schoolhouse, on Satur- 
day, April 7. The order of exercises was as follows: Discussion : 
Resolved, That the Bible should not be banished from our public 
schools? Class exercise, by John M. Nye; Reading, by Mary C. 
Capron; Percentage explained, by J. Q. Adams; Essay, by Wm. 
V. Slocum, 

NatTicx.— The winter term of the school closed March 23, 
Prizes were awarded for being perfect in attendance, and for excel- 
lence in some of the studies. During the term the three depart- 


ments have together resistered 170 pupils, sent by 140 families. 
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These schools have been favored in having but few changes of 
teachers, as Mr. J. Q. Adams has taught the grammar department 
twenty-nine terms, Miss Theresa Westcott the intermediate twenty- 
four terms, and Miss Ella F. Remington the primary twelve terms. 

APPINAUG, — The school district at Appinaug has decided to 
raise quite a sum by taxation, for the support of the school, the 
present year, and the services of Mr. Jos. H. Rockwell, who has 
already had charge of the school for two terms, have been secured 
for the year. 

CUMBERLAND. — At the annual meeting of school district No. 
14, Ashton, it was voted that it was for the interest of the district 
to be divided, and a committee was appointed to confer with the 
school committee on the subject. 

HopkINnToNn.—A tax of 28 cents on each $1.00 of ratable prop- 
erty (for school purposes), has been ordered in the district at Ash- 
away. The spring term commenced April 2, with an aggregate of 
143 pupils in the three departments. 

WEstT PROVIDENCE. — The Union Library at Centredale was 
opened as a free library April 3d. 

ScHOooL LEGISLATION. — The laws in regard to public schools 
were so changed at the recent session of the General Assem- 
bly that the school committee can now grant certificates for 
one year, or such portion thereof as shall be specified in said cer- 
tificate. In regard to appeals, the original provision of the law 
was restored, so that the commissioner of public schools may now 
lay the statement of the facts of the case before one of the jus- 
tices of the supreme court. An act providing for an industrial 
school passed in the Senate, but was defeated in the House. 


= 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Hartford south school district wrangle came to an end 
Saturday, by a vote to buy the site selected by the East Hartford 
Board of school visitors at a price not exceeding $9.000. There 
is a movement to reconsider, however, but it will probably come 
to nothing. 

— Milford adopts a graded-school system, and the schools under 
the chatge of Professor Drummond are taking an advanced posi- 
tion with great credit to the town. 

New Britain.—A recent visit to this enterprising town re- 
vealed to us the condition of the schools. 

The Normal School, ander the charge of Professor Carleton, is 
doing excellent word, is sui generis, purely normal, and should 
receive a large patronage from all parts of the State. Connecti- 
cut should graduate annually a class of one hundred teachers 
from this school, and if its merits were known and appreciated 
new buildings would be required to accommodate the students. 
Professor Carleton’s classes show excellent training and a true en- 
thusiasm in their work, and in his efforts to make a first-class 
sehool the principal is sustained by an able and well-trained corps 
of assistants. 

Professor Dwight is a man of marked ability, and possesses un- 
usual teaching power. He is at home in all parts of the work, 
but is especially successful in the natural sciences. Miss Bush is 
a graduate of the school, and shows large original power in her 
thoughts and methods. In addition to her success as a teacher, 
she is engaged in other literary work, and will soon complete a 
text-book on history. A series of articles by her, “On Methods 
of Teaching History,” will soon appear in THE JouRNAL. The 
other assistants are persons of excellent teaching ability, and are 
worthy to be associated with the principal in his important work. 

The High School, under Mr. Peck, is in a prosperous condition, 
atid fits young men and women for college and for business. In 
the tesults of the school it ranks among the first in the State. 
The school demands a better location, and in easier times the city 
miay decide to erect a high-school building. Our stay in the 
schodls of the other grades was brief, but of sufficient length to 
learn that they were well-managed, well-kept, and, so far as we 
could obsetve, well-taught. 

Charles Northend, the veteran educator of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, is the efficient superintendent of schools, and his de- 
votion to scheol-work increases with his years. He is today 
athong the youngest of Connecticut school-men, and can show the 
younger men of the craft how fields are won, with all the alactrity 
and zeal of a new recruit. Mr. Northend is very popular as a 
school officer, and his experience in the work is invaluable to his 
teachets and to the friends of education with whom he labors. 
We are glad to find abundant testimony that his services, both 
past and present, are appreciated. 

Elihu Burritt, “the \earned blacksmith,” lives in New Britain, 
his native town. It was a pleasure to call on him, and to find him 
so deeply interested in the cause of education ; and so highly is he 
regarded in his native place, that the finest school-building is 
named for him, 7he Burritt School. Mr, Burritt is now engaged 
in writing the history of New Britain, and when completed the 
work will have more than a local sale on account of its author's 
world-wide reputation. Mr. Burritt is a man of genial nature, in- 
terested in all that relates to the improvement of society, a self. 
cultured Christian gentleman, and we had the pleasure of receiv. 
him an autograph volume of his last work, Minute 


Wendell Phillips thinks the letters of American school-girls 
inferior to those of Canadian, Scotch, and Swedish school-girls. 


NEW YORK. 


The following is the summary of the changes made last year in 
the course of instruction in the public schools of New York: In 
the primary school course, the topics under reading, penmanship, 
drawing, and object-lessons have been rearranged, with some ad- 
ditions and omissions. In learning to read, the children will not 
be permitted, by the new course, to waste their time in useless and 
impracticable phonetic lessons, the latter being confined within the 
just limits of their practical value asa drill in articulation. In 
arithmetic, the attempt has been made to adopt a course which, 
while it affords a sufficient amount of intellectual discipline, and 
of material for the development of ideas pertaining to number, 
does not retard the progress of pupils in practical work. Pen- 
manship has been carried down to the third grade; and the exer- 
cises prescribed in all the grades are such as will enable the pupils 
to advance as rapidly as possible in learning to write,—not merely 
to execute a neat copy of letters, or short, unconnected words. 
The drawing prescribed for this part of the course is designed to 
prepare the pupils more completely for the higher work of the 
grammar schools. Object-teaching has been reduced from its too 
prominent position, and the unnecessary minutia formely pre- 
scribed have been excluded. 


THE WEST. 


ILLINOIS. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
The committee of the State Teachers’ Association on a plan fora 
competitive examination of the schools of the State, whose appoint- 
ment has already been announced and explained, has published a 
circular addressed to the teachers and school officers of the State 
of Illinois, proposing a scheme for such examination. This 
scheme is to include in the examination, such schools of the State 
as may desire te participate in it, — ungraded schools to be exam- 
ined in penmanship, spelling, letter-writing, and arithmetic to per- 
centage: primary departments of graded schools in the same sub- 
jects, and drawing,—the work in arithmetic going no farther, how- 
ever, than multiplication of fractions; grammar departments of 
graded schools, language as used in an exercise in geography, arith- 
metic to involution, spelling, and drawing; high schools in Eng- 
lish literature, plane geometry, zodlogy of vertebrates, and Latin. 
The last of May or the first of June, is suggested as the time for 


the examination. 
THE OBJECT 


of such examination is stated to be, “ to stimulate the schools to 
a higher degree of excellence in their work, and to give opportunity 
to teachers and others to inspect and compare the results of their 
labor.” The products of the examination will be presented at the 
next meeting of the Association for inspection, and are to become 
in fact the property of the Association. The members of this 
committee are S. H. White of Peoria, H. L. Boltwood of Prince- 
ton, Mary A. West of Galesburg, T. J. Burrill of Champaign, and 
George C. Ross of Carbondale. It will be seen that this scheme 


contemplates 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


in the matter of the agencies, work, and attractions of the annual 
gathering. Among the things to be considered there hereafter, in 
addition to the fine sentiments and complacent theories of Messrs. 
the “ Talkers,” will be the fruits produced by Messrs. the Workers. 
The idea of the examination is an excellent one, and it is to be 
hoped that the difficulties in the way of its practical and perma- 
nent establishment may be successfully overcome. It is hoped 
that many pupils throughout the State who do not know what a 
written examination is, may by this scheme have that knowl- 
edge brought home to them, to their and the State’s great benefit. 
A great many people will look with anxious interest to the estab- 
lishment of this annual examination as a permanent feature of the 
Association, through its successful inauguration the present year. 
From this point of view the Association is to be congratulated on 
the excellent committee having charge of the matter. Their prac- 
tical, meritorious, and withal modest circular may be regarded as the 
first fruits of success. 


MINNESOTA, 


Tue Universiry oF Minnesora. — It is less than ten years 
since this institution first opened its preparatory department. The 
first freshman class was organized in September, 1869, and the 
first commencement was held in June, 1873. At the close of the 
present year the number of graduates will be 37. The enrollment 
of students for the year will be over three hundred, of which num- 
ber 120 are in the regular college classes. The first year of the 
preparatory work has already been dropped off, and the remaining 
years will be dispensed with so soon as possible. As a further 
step in this process, the board of regents has instructed the faculty 
to refuse admission to the preparatory classes to all applicants 
who are entitled to receive, and actually can receive, the same in- 
struction in substance in-the public schools of their respective dis- 
tricts. The effect of this rule is to close the preparatory classes 
of the university to the youth of the cities and villages, whose 
high schools will fit them for college, and to leave those classes 
open to the country students who have no free schools to which 
they have a right to resort for preparation. This rule 


went into operation at the beginning of the present year. In 


spite of it the attendance did not fall off, as was expected. The 
arrangements afford much satisfaction to boards and superintend. 
ents, who are endeavoring to build up preparatory courses in the 
high schools. The faculty of the university, at the suggestion of 
the State Superintendent, are sending delegations to the spring in. 
stitutes to confer with the teachers, and to hold examinations for 
admission. These delegations are heartily welcomed. The last 
legislature voted, without hesitation, $1,800 for the enlargement of 
thecampus. The income for the current fiscal year will amount to 
about $40,000. The miscellaneous books of the State library, 
1,700 in number, have been, by authority of law, turned over to 
the library of the university. With the other additions of the 
year the number of volumes will be very near 12,000. The new 
buildings erected two years ago are fully occupied, and the need 
of additional room for the museum, the physical laboratory, and 
the operations of the geological survey, is already apparent. The 
chemical laboratory, in which 32 workers can be accommodated 
at once, will soon need extension. The agricultural college has 
been connected with the main building by a line of telegraph, which 
will save agreat many steps. The number of professors and in- 
structors is 17, including the professor of military science, first 
lieutenant J. A. Lundseen. Vo changes are now expected in the 
corps of instructors for the next year. Commencement falls this 
year on the seventh day of June, and will hereafter occur one 
week earlier. Experience has shown that in this climate it is use. 
less to continue the session into the heated term. 

Houston. — The institute for Fillmore county, which has just 
closed, was a grand success for a county institute. Over two hun- 
dred and twelve teachers were present, and about twelve instruct- 
ors were employed. Theclass was divided, and occupied different 
portions of the school building. THe New-ENGLAND was very 
highly spoken of, in a session of the institute. 

The evenings were occupied in discussions of educational 
interests. Hon. David Burt, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Prof. P. Thompson, of the State University, gave 
most excellent lectures on Wednesday and Friday evenings re- 
spectively. . . . Hon. D. Burt will speak upon the subject of 
“ Popular Education,” at Houston, on the evening of the gth inst., 
before the State institute, which will be held there from the 9th to 
the zoth insts. Houston and Dodge Center have the State institutes 
this year... . . This county has succeeded in establishing a 
teachers’ association, upon a firm footing, and an advance of 
teachers’ wages will be experienced here soon. . . . Much 
interest has been excited in the temperance question in the South- 
ern part of the State. Many of our towns and villages have 
elected entire temperance tickets. . . . Schools will soon 
commence summer terms. The Caledonia Graded School com- 
mences its session on the 29th inst. . . . Much high water 
prevails in Southern Minnesota. A few dams on Root river have 
given way, and villages below have been flooded. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

The Indian school at the Comanche agency has 65 pupils, and 
if there were better accommodations the number would be greater. 
The Indians themselves take much interest in the school, Dan- 
gerous Eagle, a brother of the celebrated Big Tree, volunteered to 
be monitor or warden, and not only helped to maintain order, but, 
what was equally important, satisfied suspicious parents that their 
children were well-treated. Chief Clerk Galpin says: “On my 
way from the Kiowa and Comanche to the Wachita agency, I met 
Zip, an Apache chief, with a wagon-load of children who had run 
away from the school two days before, and whom he was returning 
to the school of his own will, without any request from the agent 
or teachers.” The behavior of the scholars is good; there is 
“less of grumbling and pouting than among white children.” 
The scholars are quick to learn, and excel especially in penman- 
ship. At the Wichita agency there are go scholars, and more 
could be had if there was room for them. The largest, and in 
many respects the best, Indian school was found at the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe agency. The schools at the Kansas and Quapaw 
agencies are in a flourishing condition. 

The Cherokees have over eighty common schools. The Chick- 
asaws have four public and about ten district schools. The Choc- 
taws have two public schools and over fifty district schools, The 
Creeks have three public schools and about thirty district schools. 


THE souTH. 


SOUTH CAR OLINA. 


UNiveRsiITy oF SourH CAROLINA. — The spring examination 
closed on the 3d of April, having occupied two weeks. It is con- 
ducted in writing, in all departments. The test is a severe one. 
Of the thirty-nine freshmen, all who were present except one 
passed. The average of the whole class ‘was 65 per cent. The 
sophomore class was less fortunate. Two were conditioned, and 
four either dismissed or suspended for employing improper means 
to answer their papers. Still the class, as a whole, consisting of 
forty-two members, did well, making an average of 66 per cent. 
One junior was conditioned. The seniors passed unscathed. The 


juniors and seniors made the same general average, 71 per cent. 
Giving an average for the four classes of 68}, the maximum bei 
100, The hard times caused several members of the freshman 


sophomore classes to be absent, making efforts to replenish their 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of the retail 
Bducation, 16 Hawley 


rice. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 


A Plea for Art in the House. = ae too, cloth. 

ouse Decoration. 12mo, go, clot 
History of England. 4 v 12mo, cloth. 
English Constitution. 12mo, cloth, 


Draughteman’s Alphabets. 7x10, 32 plates, cloth. 
pine Needles. 12mo, pp. 350, cloth. 
Butler's Literary Sel 12mo, pp. 180. 
Tales of Shakes re. 
Bullion on Banking. 12mo, cloth, pp. 220. . 
French Grammar. 12mo, cloth. 
Great American Evangelists. 12mo, cloth. ° 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 16mo, 380. 
sporting Scenes and Characters. 3 vols. h, 
Great West and Pacific Coast. Crown vo, cloth. 
Marvels of Prayer. Crown &vo, pp. 600... 


elen. 0, cloth, 4 
Kpbott's U. 8. Practice: 12mo, pp. 384. 


Author. 


W. J. Loftie, B.A. Perter & Coates. 1 
Rhoda & A. Garrett. 
Harriett Martineau, 2 00 
Walter Bagehot. D. Appleton & Co, 4 00 

H. Esser. A, J. Bicknell & Co 2 00 

iss Warner. Robert Carter & Bros. 1 50 

i: H. Butler, H, Butler & Co. 75 
harles& Mary Lamb. Harper Bros, 25 

Lovell, Adams & Wesson. 1 50 

A. Brachett. . B. Lippincott & Co. 78 

- Lothrop & Co, 1 50 

. I. Todhunter. Macmillan & Co. 1 50 
t. Frank Forrester, T. B, Peterson & Bros. 4 00 
Gen, J. FP. Rusli Sheldon & Co, 2 50 
Matthew Hale Smith. N, Tibbals & Sons, 2 00 
Maria Edgeworth. Scribner, W. & A. 1 50 
bbott, Ward & Peboulet. 7 50 


New Publications. 


TREASURY OF WiIspoM, WIT, AND Humor. 
Odd Comparisons and Proverbs, compiled and 


arranged Adam Wooléver. 8vo, pp. 527, 
cloth ; Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffel , 624, 626, and 628 Market street. 


This work contains 10,299 quotations on 1393 
subjects, from the pens of 931 authors, and em- 
braces a wide range of reading of ancient and 
modern authors, on all sorts of topics. The se- 
lections are brief, spirited, and teaching various 
views of the subjects, and its value will be in- 
increased thereby to all classes of readers, Such 
common-place books derive their value from the 
character and judgment of the compiler ; and from 
a careful review of this volume, we can cheerfully 
commend it to all literary persons, wherein liter- 
ary taste and judgment have been ably exercised. 
There is no one of our readers but that would be 
enriched by such a reference-book of elegant se- 
lections, combining as it does the choicest gems 
of wisdom and wit ef the best authors of all na- 


tions and languages. 


“THe Prince OF WALES IN INDIA.” By J. 
Drew Gay, special correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph. Wlus., cloth, $1.75. New 
York: R. Worthington ; 1377. 

Mr. Gray accompanied the Prince’s party, and 
his descriptions are vivid, pictorial, and full ofinter- 
est, He portrays India as it appears in holiday 
costume, and photographs the people of different 
cities and provinces as they looked and acted on 
gala days, The accounts of hunting and other 
sports are specially entertaining, and the book 
will be prized as a memorial of a great occasion, 
and enjoyed as one of the raciest and most read- 
able accounts of a remarkable country and 
people under the excitement of a royal visit. 
This volume is well illustrated, aad tastefully 
printed, the ‘title-page bordered in blue and 
ornamented with the Prince’s feather ; and will 
prove one of the most entertaining books of the 
kind issued this season, 

Washburn’s Monthly Fournal of Music and Gen- 


eral Miscellany. Vol. 1., No. 12. Middleboro, 
Mass.: T, B. Washburn & Co. Price 8 cents. 


This number has songs by H” R. Palmer; 
music by Shumann, A. M, Meeker, John S. Cox, 
A. Jungmann, etc., both vocal and instrumental ; 
and an interesting editorial miscellany. 


A New Lrprary oF Porrry AND Sonc. By 

Wm. Cullen Bryant. Illustrated. New York: 

B. Ford & Parts I. to XIIL. inclusive 

rice 50 cents each part, ; 

This work, when completed, will contain about 
2000 selections from the best poets of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and America; together with 
translations from Persian, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian authors of note. 
This new work is an enlargement and re-making 
of the original octavo book, which had an unusual 
sale, The present work has twice as much new 
material as the former one, and has been entirely 
reconstructed by Mr. Bryant, in a most thorough 
and conscientious manner. Here we find the 
choicest gems of the language, Its contents will 
hever grow old. The selections will live as long 
4S Songs are sung and poetry is read. The illus- 
tratons are superb, consisting of twenty large 
stecl-engraved portraits of the great poets, twenty 
full-page wood engravings, twenty silhouette titles, 
, betting forth the departments into which the work 
P- divided, as poems of “Infancy and Youth,” 

Humorous Poems,” &c.; and twenty interesting 


manuscript fac-similes, All combined, it is a 
work of unequaled beauty and worth, 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE V. Alvergnat. New 
York ; Clark & 


We have never seen good reason why learners 
of French, after a slight acquaintance with the 
elements, might not very profitably be set at 
studying the deeper mysteries of the language in 
a grammar written in French, such as this of M, 
Alvergnat. Progress, it seems to us, would be 
more real and rapid, in several respects, For 
making the experiment, we regard this little work 
(pp. 288) as very well adapted. Especially are 
we pleased with its clear presentation of the sub- 
junctive mood, the use of which is very imper- 
fectly explained in the usual practical grammars, 
in English. 


A Copious AND CRITICAL ENGLISH LaTIN Dic- 
TIONARY. By William Smith, LL.D., and The- 
ophilus D. Hall, M.A. 8vo, pp. xIL., 754. New 

ork : Harper & Bros, 


Teachers who have hitherto used small or im- 
perfect English-Latin Dictionaries, may be glad 
to have their attention called to this work. It is 
the result of the codperative labor of a consider- 
able number of scholars, who seem to have 
known how both to use the material furnished by 
others, and to find additional material by their in- 
dependent search. It evinces a nicely-discrimi- 
nating knowledge of both English and Latin. It 
shows the successful painstaking which attends 
only a labor of love. It gives an authority for 
every meaning ; and in a large part of the work, 
its citations from classical authors are so given as 
to be easily verified. In its rendering of syno- 
nyms it can be made a valuable help to a just 
translation from the Latin of passages where one 
hesitates, chiefly from not having at command the 
right words, 


Tue First Reaper. By Lewis B. Monroe, 
Philadelphia: Cowperthwaite & Co, 


In this reader we have in parallel pages a trans- 
lation into German of the text, in as literal form 
as is consistent with the idioms of the two lan- 
guages. This obviates the use of a dictionary or 
marginal notes. The purpose is to enable chil- 
dren of German parentage to learn to read both 
languages at the same time. It also enables 
English-speaking children to learn German in 
childhood, The plan gives facility in using the 
common forms of speech in both languages, from 
which the grammatical laws may subsequently be 
deduced, when the child is old enough to under- 
stand their meaning and use, The illustrations 
are beautiful, and the type bold and distinct, 


First AND TRUE Love. By George Sand, author 
of “Consuelo.” Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson 
& Co. Price 75 cents. 

This is one of the many fascinating books written 
by the late French novelist, and contains the same 
elements of interest for lovers of sensational read- 
ing, that characterize all her writings, © 


Tue Mystery: A Story. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of Zast Lynne. biladelphia: T. B, 


Peterson & Co, Price 75 cents, 
This story is one full of interest, and will 
please lovers of sensation. 


THe MATHEMATICAL Visitor. Edited and pub- 
lished by Artemas Martin, Erie, Pa. Price 20 
cents, 

This is the first number of this publication, which 
is to be devoted principaliy to problems and solu- 
tions, The present number contains a large and 


varjed list of interesting problems, and the pub- 


lisher proposes to issue a second number with so- 
lutions, and other problems, about Jan. 1, 18738. 
Our mathematical readers should not fail to see it. 


— The Library Table: $1.00 per annum, 
Henry L. Hilton, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 

— The Library Record is a quarto monthly, 
containing criticisms of new books; a monthly 
biographical and critical paper ; editorial briefs 
of new books ; a classified and alphabetical record 
of new books, American and foreign ; and a clas- 
sified and alphabetical index to periodical litera- 
ture. To its critical department) it has a large 
number of eminent contributors, as Prest. Porter, 
Dr, Bacon, Dr, Palmer, Dr. Osgood, Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, E. C, Stedman. Most books de- 
pend less for interest on their substance than on 
their essence ; therefore a variety of critics, each 
reviewing those works which he can best gauge, 
is made helpful to us in our selection of books to 
buy or to read than resumdés compiled by the mere 
hand of diligence, Teachers will find the book 
record exceedingly convenient in keeping in- 
formed about new books of special interest to 
them, For example, the classical teacher may find 
in the Feb. number many English Books, Philol- 
ogy, etc, 
Curtius (George.) Principles of Greek 


Translated by Augustus S. Wilkins and Edwin 
B. England. Vol, II, 8vo, pp. 530. . 158. 


And in the January number, among German 

Books, Philology, &c. : 

Curtius (George). Das Verbum der griechischen 
Sprache seinem Bau nach dargestellt. U1, Bd. 
Leipzig : 8vo, viii, 442 pp. . . 7 M.8opf. 
A teacher cannot afford to take or read many 

periodicals ; but sometimes he would buy single 

numbers for single articles,if he knew of them, 

The Index to Periodical Literature helps to this 

knowledge. Here are three items out of twenty 

in Scientific Theory and History, one of twenty- 
one divisions of the Index in the Feb, number : 


Astronomy of the Future. By N. Crosland. (From 
Fraser's Mag., Lond.) In Eclectic Mag., N. Y., 


Littell s Living Age, Boston, Dec. 15. 
Rings of Saturn, Recent Discoveries. By R. 
A. Proctor. (From Fraser’s Mag., Lon.) Lit. 
tell’s Living Age, Boston, Dec. 9. pp & 
Science in America. By Prof. John W. Draper. 
Pop. Science Monthly, Jan. pp. 14 
Tue ILLustRATED CaTALoGuE. Zhe Master- 
pieces of the United States International Exhibs- 
tion, Philadelphia: Gebbie & Barrie. Parts 
19 and 20. Price §9 cents each. For sale by 
leetwood & Hayes, 299 and 301 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Part 19 opens with a steel plate of Venus, from 
the original sculpture of Gibson, engraved by 
Roffe ; followed by illustrations from the Art 
Gallery, Industrial Art, and Mechanics and Sci- 
ence. Part 20 has a steel plate of Dr. Johnson 
in the ante-room of Lord Chesterfield ; followed 
by beautiful illustrations of the same departments 
as Part 19. 

This work, when completed, will form one of the 
most valuable memorials of the great exhibition. 
Each number contains handsome steel engrav- 
ings, full-page and smaller engravings, on wood, 
of the rarest articles in the various departments. 
The descriptive text contains a full history of the 
samples illustrated, and reliable information of 
the progress of art in the several departments. 
The influence of the exhibition, supplemented by 
permanent memorials like this great work, will 
have untold influence for good upon the value of 
art, and will place America in the front rank 
among nations in refined and artistic culture. 


Woop’s ILLUSTRATED PLANT RECORD AND 
GuIDE TO ANALYsIs, Adapted to any Amer- 
ican Botany. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, ; 
1877. Price 75 cents, 

The book opens with a complete Glossary of 
Botanical Terms, comprising the figure, plant, 
root, stem, leaves, flowers, and fruit, form, placen- 
tation, size, qualities, and appendages, and so 
forth, Then follows the pages designed for 
the “ Plant Record,” including life, habits, num- 
ber, place, dehiscence, kind, construction,a gen- 
eral summary, showing date, locality, classifica- 
tion, order, name in Latin and English, with such 
remarks as the student may desire to make, An 
Index of Genera and Species completes the book. 
The utility of such a record of plants analyzed is 
obvious, Its use will prove a valuable discipline 


to the student, training the mind to habits of 
order, and patient and accyrate observation. We 
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think the author has rendered valuable seryice in 
the study of botany. The book is a model of 
taste, and its illustrations are instructive. Send 
to publisher for sample. 


THe HERITAGE OF LANGDALE. By Mrs, Alex- 
ander, author of “The Wooing O’t,” “Her 
Dearest Foe,” etc. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co, Price $1.25. 

This entertaining and recreative volume is the 
latest of the “ Leisure-Hour Series.” The char- 
acter and tone of the work is excellent, and the 
style is well calculated to hold the attention of 
readers. To American readers there is a special 


interest in tales that delineate the life and society 
of the English aristocracy. Mrs. Alexander de- 
scribes her scenes so vividly that we can seem to 
see her characters moving, in their various 
spheres, naturally’ 


— The April number of Les Belles-Lettres, ed- 
ited by Prof. Cyr, contains an article on the Fine 
Arts, the continuation of a fascinating story (Za 
Chauson du Fardinier), an article on the Fu- 
ture of Woman, &c, All interested in French 
literature should procure it. Single number, 20 
cents, at news agents ; subscription, $2.00 a year. 
Address Prof. Cyr, 174 Tremont street, Boston, 


CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC. 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the State 


.| Board of Health of Colorado, 18 


Industria] Arts in the Public rnools, Report 
of the Committee on Education, Providence, 1877. 

Proceedings of the New York Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1876. 

Prize Essay by Miss Hattie Aiken, 

— of the Superintendent of Schools to the 
Board of Education, Watertown, N. Y., 1876. 

Annual Catalogue of Beloit College, 1876-7. 

Annual Report of the Board of Controllers, and 
= Superintendent of Public Schools of Allegheny 

ty, 1877. 

Annual Report of Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Erie, Pa., 1877. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the 
town of Petersham, 1876-7. 

Report of the State Board of Education, and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Trenton, 


J. 
Annu of the Normal, Model, High, 


5.| and Public Schools of Ontario by Minister of Ed- 


ucation, 1875. 

Reports of Board of Education, Commissioner 
of Public Schools, R. I., 1876. - 

Washburn’s Monthly Fournal of Music: F. B, 
} Washburn & Co., Middleboro, Mass, 

Catalogue State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Mass., 1876-7. 

Register and Circular of State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass., 1876-7. 

Benjamin’s American Hand Book of Chemical 
and Physical Apparatus, 10 Barclay street, N. Y., 


1872. 

Proceedings of the Adams Co., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Gettysburg, Pa., 1876. 

The Kindergarten Guide: M. Kraus-Beelte, and 
J. Kraus, 


Publisher's Notes. 


READ our review (March 22) of the Cyclopadia 
of Education, advertised to-day by the Agents for 
Middlesex and Essex counties. These gentlemen 
will be at the conventions this week, to show the 
work and receive subscriptions, 

TEACHERS OF DRAWING in public and private 
schools will do well to consult Cassell’s Zechnical 
Manuals. After reading the advertisement in an- 
other column, address Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, 
59 Broadway, N. Y. 

COLLEGE and schooi lawns should now receive 
attention. Address W.H. Bowker & Co., Boston, 


Couns & Bro., New York, are making exten- 
sive sales of the Standard Speaker, compiled by 
Lovell, Northend, and Zacho, These works 
should be on the sheives of all school libraries. 


TEACHERS can find good employment by ad- 
dressing J. C. McCurdy & Co., Phila. 

A. J. BICKNELL’s House and School-House Ar- 
chitecture are the best works now published on 
these important topics, Send for catalogue, and 
not only save money in building, but do it in the 
best way. 

MENEELY & KIMBERLY, bell founders, have a 
first-class reputation, Patronize them, 

THE FALCON PEN has been in use in our office 
for years, and it is one of the best in the market. 
They may be found for sale by the best stationers 
all over the land. Call for samples, or boxes. 


Witcox & GisBs Automatic Tension Sewing 
Machine is the desire of every lady teacher. Time- 
saving, nerve-saving, labor-saving. You cannot 


afford to be without a good machine. Send for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
: 
; 
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The Universal School Record 


ERASABLE RECITATION CARD. 


These Cards may be used equally well with form of 
School g For full_deseri of both of the above, 
including names of firms, Eat, Wes! and South, having the 
same for sale, send your ad for circular, /ree. 
For 12 specimen pages of the Record, sample copy of 
Recitation Card, and two hundred and fifty 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION, 
new and suitable for send cunt 

TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest, COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
Offers jucemen: young men seeking a thor- 
ough Scientific education Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 


Expenses moderate. Liberal aid. to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


offered :— 
anh 
Il. A Philosophical course fos 


B. Ph. She 
of 


) 
IIL. Engineering course of three years for the degree 


1V. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity of 
for all others—for the degree 


TF YOU INTEND TO BUILD. 


Send stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue of Books on 
Architecture and Drawing, Drawing Materials, &c. A. F. 
BICKNELL & CO, Publishers, 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


Y & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, ‘roy, 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other a. are 

widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 
Catalogue free. 115 2 


YALE LOCKS, 


With small flat steel Keys, applicable to almost every use, 
and for sale by all Hardware Dealers. 


PULL SIZE OF KEY. 
YALE LOCK MFG. C0. 
Presiden Office and 
HENRY R. TOWNE. | STAMFORD, CONN. 
Sales {53 Agt., 
rooms, | 26 Broad St., Boston. 


4 


LOCKE 
Franklin, 
Only Aguate for “poston, 


ESTABLISHED 18186. 
THE STANDARD. 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Black Writing Ink, 


Copying and Colored Inks, Writing-Pluid, &o, 
105 Cow z BOSTON. 


R FIT and Speedil 
cared’ by We og . Ross’ Shep. 

Sis Main Street, RICHMOND, LxD: 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


the Old Standard Qaality. 


Manx, Gillott s, 
Designating 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOK, Sole Agent. 


BUCKEVE BELL 
Established in 


Nustrated 
& Tips, 2d Bt, Clavsinnatt. 
LOOMIS’s 
Rates for T S SUMMER TOURS. 


WASHTN GTON, D.C. Address 


W WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Posta} Catd for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


658 Broadway, Néw York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley aiid Tremont Sts. 


TATONER Fon] 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINS1 ON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


$80, 80,000,000. 


of Policy No. 1 No. 1819, for $5,000, 
. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 


Amount of Policy and additions 


$3,580.50 
percent.... 6,214.13 794.68 
compound interest 


The Cash dividend has ex 


for Elasticity, 
Bvenness of Point, In 15 Numbers. 
. 4 Se 
of the ty 
25 Cente. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


THE SPENCERIAN 
PENS. 
138 and 140 Grand 8t., New York, 


Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, 
on rrccipt of 


. *,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 


justly 


NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Kindergarten CGroods, 


Better and Se than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Supply Co. 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true re presentations from nature, 
made to order ; the fancy oe ball see the price of the true 
"Address HARRIE STILLMAN, 
gSTeRLy, R 109 t 


The Economy Slate Pencil Holder is 
EC ON OMY! now almost a npocenty, in every school. 
tischeag. It prevents the Pencils f rom being broken, yee, 
tects the points, and above all, trains the pupil to the use of 
a penholder. By its use the 
lon cil, and does not cramp the han A olding 
Ayn) pencil. Adopted by the School Boards of New 
k indiznapolie, O., and largely in use every- 


where. Price $1 undred. 
N D. EMACK, Manx/’r, 
112 114 William Street, NEW YORK. 


fer the practical iNustration of the Scie have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN IN PRICES. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 
tchie’s Catalogue of School 
ools, includes mahy impfoved construc- 
tion. Several sets have added vo aaa inthe selection, 


including our Boston 
adopted by the BOSTON ORAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Ritchie’s Catal Phi hical A 
ogue osop ppa- 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
by J. of London, and Rupouen of 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic 

and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions nd of gee 
ne for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
[When writing, please mention this journal.) 79 22 


AT THE 


United States Centennial Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIAN OS, 


Volume of 


Our Upright Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
of over Forty Competitors, that received ‘Special 
Mention and Honors at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Musical Authorities in 


Worlds RAUSS, TITIENS, GOTT 


Every Instrument ae Warranted. 


ta Prices reduced to Old Pianos taken 
in exchange, and Pianos and rented. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 484 Washington Street, 
Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 


N.¥. 5 $1 peryr. Anna Randall- 


109 i Boston. 


*puey uo ‘S33LL3S ‘SNS30 .SUBHOVAL 


NOW is the ime to To 


Grass Plats, and S 
olle GROUNDS. Use ang 
LAWN DRESSING, prepared 


chemicals. No odor, lum 
or weed seeds. Clean to h 


inexpensive, Will lux- 
awns. uriant pn of a Rich Green 
color through the season, Exce!- 


lent for flower fiers Exten- 
sively used about Boston, Trial bags, sufficient for 100e 
feet, 60c. ; 100 Ibs for 4, acre. Give it a trial; it will please 
you. W. HH. BOWKER & co., 

mse 43 Chatham St., Boston. 


WSE SE 
B 


Fi 
od 
COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 
No. 6, 
Everybody’s Favorite. 
Any Chair or Settee bearing my 
} stamp is warranted ; and if it fails 
fm in any part, by fair usage, the price 
nished free. 
These are, on 
the whole, the 


most comfortable 
of seats. 


Sold by 
the Trade. 
Illustrated Price 


List on appli- 
cation, 


tae F, A. SINCLAIR, Mortrimte, 


03 
pops 


pur 


JYNLINUNI S.BIWODLIHM °D "Vv 


[fe pue 


WT pur 205 purs 


GNV IOOHOS NOLSOG "IVNIDINO >> 


94) pononnes oe 


‘Vv 


| 
ps, 
| 
most Tension and 
Trade Mark in bane ¥ of every machine, 
| i { A 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., ail 
Paor. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec'y, E. 
Philosophical Instruments & 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
| | Mest p Pens in ¥se. x 
— 
New 
AMDENNL 
ed 
tar back in the myutie ages of 
of ancient art. graceful forms of these early productions OF THE FIRM 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruims and tombs of ancient cities. 
le NO. 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. | 
Amount of Policy 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,000.15 
.............811,009.15 
Good. Construction, 
ME ceeded the Premium Excellence of Workman 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 8155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. ML 
— EOL EP 
Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. Kon 
| || AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Age, 
6a Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 
/ 
a - 
. lor Bells of Copper an in, monn’ 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, Publisher, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


TOCQUEVILLE’S Dem in America. 
ps Epitton. 


Edited with Notes by Prof. Bowen. 

2 vols, 8vo. $5.00. 

edition of Vol. I., with especial reference to its 

is issued “under of American 

Institutions, price $1.75; and will be mailed to Teach- 
ers for examination for go cents. 113 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


—AND— 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R, F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


uct 23 Franklin Street. 2 


UTHORS?’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Publish NEW YORK. 

Avery's Shadowed Perils. ANovely .  . $1.25 

Baer'’s Irene. A Prize Story. . ~~ 1.00 

Capsadel’s Her Waiting Heart. A Novel. 1.00 

How to be age sold) .75 


Etheridge’s t Ennis. A 
Hubner’s Wild Flowers. Poems. 1,00 
Travelers’ Grab Bag. A fresh Summer volume. 
Catalogue free. Prize offer now open. 109 2 


W™: H. BONER & CO.,” Agis., 


1102 Chestnut St., PH/LA DELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L, MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz, Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who have used 
it) t6 all students‘ of Vocal Music. desiring to become good 
music readers,—also to the ion as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Sc. » Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


ILTON BRADLEY and CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIAL for the KINDERGARTEN and 
OBJECT-TEACHING, in Homes and Schools. Also 
Instructive Games and Home Anmmsements. §~Complete 
Catalogues in any branch sent on application. 
HIGHEST PREMIUM aAwarpepd at 
ror KiNDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 106 tf 


E P. DUTTON & CO. 


713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Have just ready, 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
4 For the Use of Children, 
ADAPTED FROM MARSHALL. 
» wit » 
This beat ai long-felt Schools, and 


specimen copies will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 

Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
will mail to Teachers, upon receipt of the prices named: 
Lovells United States Speaker. 

Exercises in Elocution for Colleges and Schools. « 

Lovell’s New School Dialogues. 

Selections and F amilies. A 

new edition. revised and en 6 2mMo... 1. 

Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues for Primary Classes. 

By Cus NorTHEND. 160 pages, 18m0.....+.... «50 
Northend's American Speaker. 

Exercises for Declamation in Schools. 264 pp. 12mo. .85 
Northend's School Dialogues. 

One Hundred and Twenty Selections for Schools. 


Zacho's New American 
Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies and 
Dialogues, for Schools and Collages, By J. Cc 


ZACHO. §52 pages, large 1.75 
W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


TY Lectures $1.00. K 2.00 
Common School. 1.50] The five 


Counting-house .. 3.00 | for examination for $3. 50. 
Special terms for introduction. 314 22 


HENRY HOYT, 
; No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Sunday Schools supplied with every help. 

Teacher 8’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
Prices from $1.50 to $15.00. 

Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. . 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perousst and aso best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 


Full list mailed on application. 112 22 


| OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
r 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
The -Yard tham, . e 
The f ng book for Teachers to read to scholars. 
arvard Book-Rack, . . + 41,00 
For every Teacher's tab'e. 
The Po: Book Case, Send forcircular. 106 


D LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
LAND” 

For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 

tt & CO., Boston. 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


STUDIES in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History. A. M. Farrearen. Sabj The Idea 
of God —its is and Develop t; Theism and Sci- 
entific lation ; The Belief in Immortality; The Place 
of the Hindoo Sas and Semitic Races in History, etc 
1 vol , crown 8vo, cloth. $1.76. 

RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. By W. R. S. Ratston, 
M.A. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 107 2 


Sgro & PHILLIPS, New York, 


L PUBLISH 
utlines of Bible History. By Jobn F. Hurst, 


D.D. Four Maps. Flexible cloth. samo. .......$0.50 
Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Jose 
Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible cloth. 1amo....... .25 


Outlines of Charch History. By J. F. Hurst, 
utlines on Teac 0 oseph Alden, D.D. 


GH Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Norm Parsgr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 2z 138% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


RTER & COATES, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 

Plea for Art in the House. By W. J. Loftie. $1.00 
House Decoration. By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. 1.60 
Martinesau’s History of Eng. ramo, 4-00 
Dickens’ Complete Works. 14 vois., cloth. 14 00 
Thompson's Social Sci. and Nat. Economy. :.50 


HELDON & COMPANY 
NEW ‘TORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 
Olney's Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two boeks ) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spelliers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Oatline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven's and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 

Philosephies. 

Keetel's French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H..FAUNCE, 


Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


BEST BOOKS. 


Particular attention given to supplying Libraries, 
| a ol as to best Editions, latest Authorities, &c., 
n q ulrles cheerfully answered. Enclose stamp to pay 


revurts Willard Small, Bookseller, 


103 tf 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


114 22 
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NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 

’ Read History, and Grammars. 
een Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Giidersleeve’s Lafin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere's French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics.......-..+--- 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.450 
McCulloch's Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Scnoot anp Cotiece Text-Booxs 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot's Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


R WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
th. 1.75 


Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, E 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. clo 
eh pm and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 
. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live eon’ on? Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.0co 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Aster Place, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


A Text-Book of Structural and siological 
Botany. By Otto W. Thomé, Prof. ~—— at the 
School of Science and Art, at Cologne. Translated and 
edited by A. W. Bennett, of St. T ospital, 6oo 
Woodeuts and Colored Map. samo, cloth, $2.25. 


Iron and Steel, Calculations of Strength and 
Dimensions of. Translated from Prof. Jacob Wey- 
rauth’s Work. By Prot. A. J. Du Bois. 1 vol. 8vo, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.50. 


Elements of Graphical Statics, and their Applica- 
tions to Framed Structures. With cumerous Practi 
amples. Cranes; Bridge, Roof, and Su«pension Trusses; 
Braced and Stone Arches; Pivot and Draw Spans; Con- 
tinuous Girders, ete ; together with the best methods of 
calculation, and containing also new and practical for- 
mula for the Pivot or Draw Span, Braced Arch, Contin- 
uous Girder, ete. By Prof. A J. Du Bois. Second edi- 
tion, revised and partly rewritten. 2 vols. 8vo., 1 vol. text 
and vol. plates, $5.00. 


Elements of Geometry. By G. W. Searle, late As- 
sistant Professor, U. S. Naval Academy. 1 vol. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


*,* A copy of any of our Publications for examination, 
with reference to introduction, will be supplied to professors 
and teachers at one-third discount, and will be mailed and 
prepaid on receipt of the money. 115 


‘THE MONTHLY READER. 


‘To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, Deautstoll illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. ‘Terms: 50 cents a year, im advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample fora 3c stamp. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
111 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. Last Will & Testament. 

By J. A. Burrerrieco. By Kart Merz, 

*An American Opera in| A Sparkling Amateur Op- 
5 acts, worthy the study of | eretta, for drawing or concert 
real artists, yet not beyond | rooms. Full of wit and spir- 
the reach of capable ama-| ited music. Needs no spe- 


_}teurs. Particulars sent free. | cial costume. Specimen copy, 


Sample copy in paper, $1.00. | §:.co. Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student. A cigar and 
SIMPLE curpk to musicat knowledge and composition. It 
covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple as 
to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. Includes 730 
questions, illustrated by _ examples. Magmts A WANT 
NEVER BEFORE MET. ce $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class of 
books of which this is the latest and, by all odds, the best. 
Over 200,000 copies of his “SONG KING” were sold. 
“SONG HERALD” WILL DO MORE. It is an is- 
provement on all former books for Singing Schools a 
Classes. Price 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of Cuurcn’s Musicat Vis- 
1TOR, containing $2.00 worth of new music, reading matter, 
etc., will be sent FxEE on receipt of postage. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
113 COW 22 


“ Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and ail of any call- 
ing in life who desire hnowledge.” 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA: 


The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 

The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the Dast. 

This issue is the Ninth i in the space of — 100 

ears since its inception, and this reprint,—a every 
of the British edition,—is the best and 
work ever offered to ihe American people. — 

The articles are written in a most attractive syle, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
vol than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 


IDDLETON’S 
of Standard Works. 


The Literature o urope. 3 
Constitational History of England. 3 vols. 5 25 


May’s Constitat! “ “ 2vos. 3.50 


(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860 ) 


For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., New Yor, 


Th k thousands of Engravings on steel and 
wood, and is printed from entirely new type made expressly 
‘or it. 

ill be be comprised i imperial octa five 
of which are the seasteding be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 

Price per Volume, Oloth Binding, $5.00, 

Sold only by Subscripuon. Fur specimen pages, apply to 
the Pubbohcrs, 
¥. M. STODDART & CO, 


723 Chestpat St,, Philadelphia, 


113 j cow 


CASSELL'S 
TECHNICAL MANUALS. 


Generally adapted for Teachers in Public 
and Private Schools, for Students in 
Training Colleges and Science 
Classes, and for use in Na- 
tional and Elementary 
Schools. 


DAVIDSON'S LINEAR DRAWING AND PRAC- 
TICAL GEOMETRY. By Extis R. Davipson, Lec- 
turer on Engineering 2nd Architectural Drawing in the 
City of London Middle Class Schools. With about 150 
illustrations, ‘and six whol e diagrams of working 
drawin Fourteenth 128 pages extra fcap, 
8vo. Cloth limp, $1.00. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC AND ISOMETFRICAL PROJEC.- 
TION treats of the Projection of Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections of Solids, and the Development of Surfaces, etc. 
With about Forty whole-page Diagrams. Tenth thou- 
sand. 128 pages extra fcap. 8vo. limp, $1.00. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, the Elements of, avd 
Archi Drawing; with 130 illustrations, 128 
pages, extrafcap. 8vo. Cloth limp, $1.00. 


DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
Containing a description of the Construction of each sub- 
ect, and the method of Drawing it; with Elementary 
in Freehand and Object-Drawing. 250 illustra- 
tions and Drawing Copies. Extra fcap. 8vo. Cl., $1.75. 


PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. Containing Perspective 
Projection of Simple Points, Lines, Planes, and ee 
lar Solids ; Polygons, Prisms, Pyramids, Cireles, Cylin- 
ders and With thirty-six illus. 
trations. Extrafcap. 3vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS. 
Comprising a complete course of Drawing adapted to the 
requirements of Millwrights and Engineers; also a course 
of Practical Instruction in the Coloring of Mechanical 
Drawings, ete. With 200 engravings and working draw- 
i including 40 full-page and 6 treble~page plates. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


DRAWING FOR STONE MASONS. With Elementary 
Lessons in Freehand and Object-Drawing, and a Concise 
History of Masonry. Containing 6 double and 25 single 
illustrations adapted for drawing Copies. 

1.50 


MODEL DRAWING. Containing the Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Drawing from Solid Forms, the method of Shad- 
ing, and Patterns for making Drawing-Objects in Card- 
board. With ao single aud 6 double-page pilates. $1.50. 


GOTHIC STONEWORK. Containing the History and 
Principles of Church Architecture, and illustrations of the 
Characteristic Features of each Period, the Arrangement 
of Ecclesiastical Edifices, eic. With 7 double and 18 
single-page plates. Cloih, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR BRICKLAYERS. With the Elements 
of Freehand, Object, and Plan Drawing. Containing 2 
chitectural th, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR CABINET-MAKERS. With lessons 
in Ornamestal and Object-Drawing ; Elementary Instruc- 
tion in Water-Colored Drawing, containing 29 plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR METAL-PLATE WORKERS. Con- 
taining Practical Geometry and P’ specially adapt- 
ed to this branch of industry; the Penetration of Solids 
and the Development of Su ; Elementary Lessons jn 
Freehand and Object-Drawing, etc. With 6 double and 
26 single pages of illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


COLOR. By A. H. Cuurcn, M.A., of Lincoln Colleg 
Oxford, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Agricultur 
Cajlege of Science, Cirencester. With 6 Coloured Plates 

numerous Diagrams. Cloth, $1.25. 


APPLIED MECHANICS. Roserr Srawatt Batt, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics in the Royal College of Science, Dublin. Illus- 
trated by numerous Diagrams, and 140 Questions for Ex- 
amination. Cloth, $1.00. 


nd| SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING, giving 


Practical on Drawing. By CHarias Ryan, 
Head Master, of Art. Fifth thousand. 


120 pages {cap. 8vo. Cloth limp, $1.00. 
Mailed Postpaid on receipt of Price. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
59 Broadway, N. Y. 


The CLIMAX Black- 
board Eraser.—A new 
device, which far su 
anything in the line of black 
board rubbeis ever before 
offered to the educationa! 
public. Universaily ap- 
proved by prominent edu- 
cators of the country. 
Warranted moth proof, and to out-wear any other Eraser. 

This Eraser consists of of 
set on edge in grooves in t inary wooden biock, an 
firmly fastened at the ends by an ingeniously contrived me~ 
tallic disc and flange; making ar Eraser neat, durabie, 
cheap, and entirely free from the dust of the chaik, always 
so annoying in the school-ioom. 


Price List. — Coarse Hair Felt, per dozen net, $1.75; 
Extra-fine Hair Felt, $2.25 ; Eatra-fine All W ool Felt, $3.25. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton St., 
Agent for Boston. 
Can be seen at the rooms of N. E. Journal of Education, 
16 Hawley Street. ‘ 102 zz (M) 


WANTING SITUATIONS 

TEACHER can apply, ip person or by letter, to 
. B. Snow, Manager of -E nd Bureau of Edi ca- 
tion, 16 Hawley street, on, and r 


ve informato ip 


regard to his method of securing positicns. 


| 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 55 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Prices Reduced. 


D. APPLETON & CO. having materially reduced 
the prices of all their Educational Publications, will Coll 


send 
NEW LIST OF PRICES 


FREE. 


All persons interested in education are invited to call on 


or address 
M. W. HAZEN, 


232 Haw.iey Street, BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELP P 
Publish the following A, Fan 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Geoodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Bautler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c, &c. 
Address for New-England States: 
G. WHITTEMORE, 


The Boston FYournal of Che:nisiry ay of Hutchi- 
son's Physiology 
This book i one of the very school-books on these 
subjects which can be unconditionally recommended. It is 
accurate, free em needless technicalities, and judicious in 
the advice it gives on Hygienic topics. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and the is well printed and 


_ This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 


timore, Md , Milwaukee, we. and in hundreds of others ; 
also in hundreds of Schools of lower rade. 


The volume is fully illustrated, is attracti bound, 
joo pages, 12mo. Retail Price, $1.50. mt copy be sent 
to Teachers for examination on receipt of -price. Very 


liberal terms for first introduction. 
Published LARK & MAYNARD, 
110 (m) Barclay St., New York. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. By Cuaries J. Wuirs, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. $2.00. 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Hewry Fianpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, 1.75. 

“* No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 
importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 
knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 
Constitution.” 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & INGER, 
114 624, 696, 628 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


WPERTHWAIT & co., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers 
Warren’s New Geographies; / 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervenp tHe 
or at THE Vienna Exrosrrion oF 1873. 
other Geographies, except received 
than “honorable mention.” U. S. Commis. 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvm.) 
Liberal terms for introduction, 
im exchange for tor oft Books in use. pat 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 


56 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W. H. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand-St., N. ¥. 


Harvey's Graded School Readers and. Primary Speller, 


HARVEY'S READERS are emphatically endorsed by all Teachers using them 


as the best for attracting the keenest 


interest of pupils: for cultivating a refined 


literary taste: and for producing really good results in reading. 


‘Harvey's Readers show the progress of 
the teaching art.” 

Harvey's Readers are fresh and original, 
both in conception and execution. No other 
school-books have met with such a unanimous and 
hearty endorsement of the teaching profession. 


Harvey’s Readers aid the Teacher by an 
abundance of practical suggestions. 

Harvey's Readers form a cheap, compact, 
and skillfully-graded series. 

The Selections of Harvey's Readers will con- 
duce to the formation of a high standard of liter. 
ary taste ; they are pure in sentiment and elevating 
in moral tone, 

Harvey's Readers are taking the lead in the 
present advancing stage of educational work. 

There is no good reading without good articu- 
lation. Harvey's Readers are remarkably effi- 
cient in securing this end. 

Harvey's Readers cannot be excelled in all 
that makes a school-book efficient and attractive. 


True pictures should be ranked among the 
highest instruments of modern education. The 
illustrations in Harvey’s Readers are real works 
of art both in design and execution. 


“ With Harvey’s Readers pupils can learn 
twice as easily and twice as much as by the old 
system,” 

Harvey’s Readers embody what is now gener- 
ally admitted to be the most efficient means of se- 
curing correct pronunciation,—the use of a simple, 
consistent, and familar system of diacritical marks. 


The selections in Harvey's Readers are the 
purest, and for children the most interesting, that 
our literature affords, 


Mechanical Reading is impossible to the pupil 
who has been taught upon the plan of Harvey's 
Readers. 


The grading of Harvey’s Readers is perfect. 
Not only the different books, but the lessons of 
each book, are carefully graded. Each lesson is 


adapted to its particular place. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 4 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 


No, 3 School St., Boston. 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 


GREENLEAF’S New Mathematical Series, 
Exercises in Composition, 
and other new and Books. 


For circulars and or address the 
Publishers, Boston, 


Bromfi 
or ORLANDO 
142 Grand Street, nev YORK. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials of f English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 
Goodwin's Anabasis (April roth 

eter 


Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, 
Fitz’s Globe. “Our World” 

Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk. Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


FJARPER. & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. | 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
1. Language Primer. 


‘The 
Swinton’s system of 
use, is MORE THAN 
In the State of Dasa 


entire hese 
achieved a success unparalleled the of text-books. 


For terms, address Cc. STOCKIN, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
104 22 41 F St, BOSTO 


ENRY noe? & CO. 
Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman's Htorical Conroe 


Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed, with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 
Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40, 
Each volume a can philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. oa 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H, @, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (sonthly). 

The Wild-Flowers of America (guarterly). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers. 


SON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray's Botanies; &. & &. 
For New-Eagland States address 

GEO. H. DAMON, 
56 8% Cornhill, Boston. 


| & & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern, By Prof. E. A. Dorpgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mg, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, lecturer, who is the 
possessor of a Porte Lumiere, Lantern, or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
every department of natural science. The 
irections for maki 
the price ofthe temporary apparatus are worth many 
portion of the work has already appeared in the WV. Z. 

of Education. 

* Copies furnished to Teachers for | 
pail on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mail mailed 


56 zz . 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Joues’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element, Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Faweett's Polit. Econ. for algae 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
304 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and Co. 


NEW YORK, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 
Payson, D, 8.’s Tracing and Short Course, 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards, 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill's French Course, 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson's Panctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnish 
on applica.iun. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & Co., 
Box 4374. 53 John Street 


Gen'l New-England A NEW YORK. 
A. S. MANSON, 32 Bromheld St, Boston 404 2z 


G. P. PUSHAN’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


s German for Students. 
at Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 
The Elementary Science (30 vols. IBe. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), 81.50. 
Putnam's World’s $3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
Psychology, Ethics, Zathetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


PRANG & CO., 
Art-and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklia St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WattER Smrtrn, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 
The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Reward-of-Merit 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 
Has been REMOVED to 
No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 

GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


Just Publish: d, 


THE SONC-SHEAF, 


~ A Collection of Vocal Music, 
Arranged in One, Two, Three, and Four Parts. 
And containing also, 


A Complete Elementary Course 
For Schools, Academies, and the Social Circle. 
Single Copies for Examination, 50 Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO, 
112 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IN PRESS, 


A NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY 


In Eaton & Bradbury's Math. Series. 


we ablish, in April, an ELEMENTARY GE- 
RY, P PLANE, Souip, and Spuericar, UN/VER- 
TION,” WITH NUMEROUS EXERCISES, ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPLES CF EACH BOOK, by W. F. Brap- 
sury, Hepkins Master in the Cambridge fe High § School. 
This work is designed for CoLtecrs, and for ACADEMIES 
and Hicu Scuoots of the higher grade. It will contain 
some original features of great practical value, and will, it is 
believed, have the latest and most approved presentation of 
the subject found in any work. 
All Teachers and others interested are invited to call and 
examine the above work when published. 
It will be sent for examination on porsiat of 
Removed from THOMPSON, CO. 
29 Cornhill. 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


\ JILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & 

47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Hills Geometries ; Eliot’s History of a 8.;- 
Weber's Outlines of Universal 0 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s of the 
Campbell's Concise Histo: the U. 
Edwards’ Outlines of Eng History. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 


: as Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dart- 
th College, Iowa State University, Iowa Agricultural pee es 
ge, Beloit College, University of Kentucky, &c., &c. ; 
| 
4. frogressive Grammar’ 
| of the places in which Prof. So = 
e Training is now in successful 
MILLIONS. | 
setts alone, the cities and towns 
ve in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
Be . Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
| 39 Brattle-St, BOSTON, 
I 
| 
sent & Co.'s Ca 
free by mail on application. laogne 


